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EDITORIAL 


This Review is not an end in itself. Its one and only purpose is to 
help in the creation of true fellowship between the Churches. It is an 
instrument to be used by the Churches in order to give substance and 
reality to the new relationships between them which are implied in 
their participation in the World Council of Churches. The birth of 
the World Council can only be conceived as a point of departure — not 
as a point of arrival. Whether “Amsterdam’’ will be recorded in history 
as one of the great failures of the Church or as a new beginning, will 
not in the first place depend upon the utterances of the Assembly but 
on the decisions and actions taken by the Churches as a result of it. 
If ‘““Amsterdam’’ does not lead, however gradually, to further concrete 
steps in the relations of the Churches to each other, it will all have 
been in vain. 

The significance of the formation of the World Council is precisely 
that it gives the Churches a new opportunity of entering into a living 
spiritual contact with each other, and of reconstituting the fellowship 
which has been broken. The great question on the answer to which the 
divine and human judgment about “Amsterdam’’ will finally depend 
is whether the Churches will really use this opportunity. 

For several centuries the Churches have not been on speaking terms 
with each other. This became manifest in that they either ignored 
each other or spoke against each other. In the various pioneering 
movements of the 19th century and above all in the earlier stages of 
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the ecumenical movement, individual leaders and members of different 
Churches have begun to learn how to overcome this estrangement 
and to enter into an ecumenical conversation with each other. Yet 
the Churches as such have not yet participated in this conversation. 
The launching of the World Council means that in principle they now 
agree to listen and to speak to each other. 

What are the characteristics of a truly ecumenical conversation 
between Churches? We will only gradually discover the full answer 
to this question. But this much can be said already. A conversation 
between Churches is a conversation about the truth of God and His 
purpose for men. The rules of diplomacy and politeness which have 
their use in the intercourse between states are overruled by the one 
fundamental concern with ultimate realities. We hope, therefore, 
that the pages of this review will reflect that common struggle for that 
truth which transcends all Churches and all men. We therefore ask 
our readers not merely to tolerate but to welcome uncompromising 
frankness of speech, even if at first reading it may hurt. Churches 
cannot afford to deal with each other on any lower plane than the plane 
of truth. How then can we ever hope to come closer to each other, 
if we do not say to each other openly what we really believe ? 

Churches which enter into conversation with each other can do so 
meaningly, however, only if they are willing to listen to each other 
— not merely in order to learn more about each other, but in order 
to learn more about their common Lord and about His will for the 
Church. The ecumenical conversation presupposes both a fundamental 
readiness to receive from sister-Churches in the fellowship the gifts 
of grace which have been bestowed upon them, and a willingness to 
face the challenges and questions with which they confront us, not in 
their own name but in the name of the Lord. We would therefore ask 
our writers and readers to consider this Review not merely as an inte- 
resting record of events and tendencies of thought in the ecumenical 
world, but as a common spiritual adventure, leading to unexpected and 
surprising discoveries. 

This Review will reflect the weaknesses of the ecumenical movement. 
We shall see that in so many ways it appears as a movement of dis- 
harmony and inner contradictions. It is weak also in that it lacks a 
clearly defined theology and presents therefore an easy target to shoot 
at from the trenches of a specific theology. The ecumenical movement 
is not a finished product and should not be judged as such. It is a meeting 
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place of theologies and no one can know beforehand to ‘hat degree 
an “ecumenical theology’’ will emerge as a result of the conversation, 
or what its content may be. 

This Review should, however, also reflect the true strength of the 
ecumenical movement. This strength lies in the fact that it is essen- 
tially a humble movement, a movement, not of “beati possidentes”’, 
but of those who stretch out their hands to receive from God a fuller 
knowledge of His truth and a fuller manifestation of His Church. We 
hope that it may be said of the writers and readers of this Review : 
“People who speak in this way plainly show they are in search of a 
fatherland... That is why God is not ashamed to be called their God ; 
He has prepared a city for them.” 


V. TH. 





A NEW BEGINNING 


BY 


BIisHoP YNGVE BRILIOTH 


It is not the historian’s task to prophesy. When this is being written, 
some months before the meeting of the first General Assembly of the 
World Council of Churches, many minds in many lands are turning 
over and over again the question : what will ““Amsterdam”’ really mean ? 
In how far will it correspond to our eager expectations ? When these 
lines are read, during or after the assembly, these questions will have 
taken another aspect. New facts will be available. But still it will not 
be possible to give a final answer. That can only be given in some 
distant future when the real importance of those events, which now 
crowd on our senses and occupy our imagination, will emerge. 

It is our sincere hope, and it should be the object of our fervent 
prayer, that “Amsterdam’’ and the World Council of Churches, no 
longer ‘‘in process of formation’’, but having become a reality and 
fact, will mean a blessed new beginning in the history of Christendom. 
We must keep our minds open for the possibility that the Holy Spirit 
may use our tentative endeavours to make something really new, some- 
thing that we did not look for, something that will transcend our expec- 
tations. But yet it is a safe assertion that the new beginning which we 
look for will somehow spring out the past. 

It will be the task of this review to be the continuous record of the 
World Council’s history. On these pages its decisions are to be regis- 
tered, the events in its evolution are to be reported and commented 
on. Here also the ecumenical discussion is to be carried on. The review 
should be an open forum, a permanent “conference”’ for questions 
of Faith and Order as well as of Life and Work, and transcending both 
for the evangelistic and missionary activity of the Church. It is our 
hope that the review will commend itself by its own value — but it 
will need the collaboration of the best minds and the best pens of Chris- 
tendom in order to be worthy of its name and equal to its task. 

The Ecumenical Review is like the World Council itself, a new 
beginning, building on the experience of the past. At the threshold 
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of that new era which Amsterdam is meant to usher in, we should there- 
fore look back upon the history of the Christian world in the last gene- 
ration, that formative period of the ecumenical movements which 
are now to become one movement in which the different traditions 
which it inherits are preserved. If we cannot prophesy, yet we should 
not neglect to study that history of which Amsterdam ought to be the 
consummation, to make ourselves acquainted with the material out 
of which the new fabric should be constructed. In so doing, we may 
at least be able to avoid repeating mistakes of our predecessors, and we 
will perhaps find many half forgotten sources of inspiration. 

Some of those that meet together in August 1948, will have many 
personal reminiscences to build on. It would certainly have been valuable 
if more time could have been devoted to the sharing of such personal 
experiences by those who recall and have taken part in the earlier phases 
of the movement. Some very few might be able to tell us of the Inter- 
national Missionary Conference in Edinburgh in 1910, how it gave 
birth to the International Missionary Council, and also inspired the 
first leaders of the “Faith and Order’? movement. Those who have 
taken part in the ecumenical movement in its early stages are not likely 
to forget the service that the World Alliance of Churches for promoting 
International Friendship rendered to Christendom when it came to 
life again after the first world war : how it became the cradle in which 
“Life and Work’’ was first nourished, and out of which it soon grew 
to a very vigorous life of its own. A series of events present themselves 
to the retrospective imagination : there are the first tentative gatherings 
in Geneva in 1920, there are the glorious summer days in Stockholm in 
1925 when, at the first Conference of “Life and Work’’, the vision of the 
Church Universal seemed to become a tangible reality ; — the Lausanne 
Conference in 1927 where “Faith and Order’’ was confronted with the 
real difficulties of its task, and saw more clearly than before, its impe- 
rative necessity ; — the Assemblies of Oxford and Edinburgh in 1937, 
during which the idea of a World Council of Churches took shape. 
Still fresh in our minds is the laborious and increasingly important 
work of the Geneva office of the Provisional Committee. The urgent 
needs of this time have made it necessary for the staff to shoulder new 
and immensely heavy tasks which could not be foreseen at the pre-war 
conferences. The Reconstruction Department, the Youth Department, 
the Ecumenical Institute at Bossey and similar activities have made 
the World Council a tangible reality long before it has left the provisional 
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stage of its history. During this last period it has also become clear 
that the World Council, although created by “Faith and Order’ and 
“Life and Work’’, must necessarily enter into the closest cooperation 
with the International Missionary Council, and will be enriched by its 
tradition. 

Still more clearly perhaps than the historical events, the great leaders 
and pioneers who have passed to their rest capture the imagination 
and enhance the responsibility of the present generation : Brent, Sdder- 
blom, Deissmann, Temple, Adams Brown, Ross Stevenson. Other 
names could also be mentioned. Without them, there would have 
been no World Council. There are few, if any, in the present generation 
that come up spiritually to their measure. 

The Ecumenical movement is a chapter in the history of the Church 
which yet has to be written. There is already a vast literature, carefully 
catalogued in the excellent bibliographies published by Auguste Senaud 
(Christian Unity. Genéve 1937) and by H.R.T. Brandreth (Unity and 
Reunion. London 1945). And it has increased considerably since the 
publication of these books. There are the reports of the great confe- 
rences, and the more popular monographs in which their history has 
been told and their work explained. There are the numerous minutes 
of the committee meetings and various contributions to the discussion 
of questions regarding the unity movements. Collections of documents 
and papers have also appeared, such as the volumes edited by the 
present Bishop of Chichester, Dr. G. K. A. Bell (Documents on Christian 
Unity, 1924 and 1930). But there are not yet many works of critical 
investigation. The time may not yet be ripe for such an approach, 
except for the earlier period. A Swedish scholar, Dr. Nils Karlstrém, 
has produced a weighty piece of work in his dissertation on the origin 
of “Life and Work’’ (Kristna samf6rstandsstravanden under varlds- 
kriget 1914-1918, Uppsala 1947). The gist of this book should in some 
form be made accessible to the international public. 

We have here a special reason for calling attention to the periodical 
literature : it is only here that the growth of the movement can be followed 
from year to year. And here the Ecumenical Review steps into a tradi- 
tion that carries with it a great responsibility. The history of the ecume- 
nical movement is largely written, so far as it is written, in its journals 
— and that will probably be the case for some time to come. 

It is well known, and often acknowledged, that the World’s Student 
Christian Federation has prepared the way for the ecumenical movement, 
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and has been the training ground for many of its leaders. This can 
be said of men like Séderblom and Mott — and we have in our present 
General Secretary a personal reminder of our indebtedness to the 
Student Movement. It is therefore fitting that we should here name 
The Student World which has been the organ of the Federation since 1908. 

Members of the Stockholm and Lausanne Conferences remember 
with gratitude and affection the loveable figure of Dr. Peter Ainslie. 
He was a true disciple — not only because he was a leader of “The 
Disciples of Christ’? — a society which describes itself as “a catholic 
brotherhood, holding fellowship in the Lord’s supper with all who 
have received Jesus as Lord and Saviour’’. Since 1911 he edited The 
Christian Union Quarterly. When it came to an end in 1935, its place 
was taken by “Christendom. An Ecumenical Review’’, at present edited 
by H.P. Douglass. This revsew can well claim to have been the out- 
standing American publication of this kind during the last decade. 
Our journal has the good fortune to make its start in close cooperation 
with Christendom and will aim at a similar standard. 

It is certainly not a mere coincidence that Ainslie’s review began 
to appear the year after the Edinburgh Conference — contempora- 
neously with The International Review of Missions, the organ of the Inter- 
national Missionary Council, which under such editors as J. H. Oldham 
and W. Paton has rightly come to be regarded as a pattern of what 
such a journal should be like. The present editor, the Rev. Norman 
Goodall, is well known as a liaison officer between the International 
Missionary Council and the Provisional Committee of the World Council 
in the preparations for Amsterdam. 

The year 1911 also saw the birth of the still existing Old-Catholic 
review Internationale Kirchliche Zeitschrift — but it should be remembered 
that it took the place of an earlier organ in French : Revue Internationale 
de Théologie. The review, which at present has Bishop Adolf Kiiry 
as its editor, has always given a prominent place to questions of Church 
unity. 

Some years before the first world war committees in Great Britain 
and Germany were eagerly striving to promote friendship and under- 
standing between their nations and churches. The German committee 
had as its secretary Pastor (later Professor) F. Siegmund-Schultze, 
one of the leaders of the Christian social movement in his country. 
Through its secretary the Committee started in 1913 the journal Die 
Eiche (“The Oak’’) which became the most important German organ 
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for international Christian relations. It continued to appear for twenty 
years — it had to cease in the fatal year 1933. Die Eiche contains a 
great amount of most valuable material, especially for the Church 
history of the first war period and the time of the Weimar republic. 
It can be regarded as the German organ of The World Alliance, and 
questions of world peace and international understanding have always 
been the objects of its special, but far from exclusive, interest. Very 
few people now living have had a more extensive ecumenical experience 
than its distinguished editor. 

Mention should also be made of the interesting journal Die Hoch- 
Kirche, edited by Professor Friedrich Heiler during the years 1919-1933. 
Beside being an organ of the high church movement in the Evangelical 
Church in Germany, it contains much valuable information, parti- 
cularly with regard to the Roman and Eastern Churches and their 
relation to the unity movement. It was transformed into Eine heilige 
Kirche which began its course in 1934, but had to cease during the 
war. This review had a more definitely ecumenical orientation than 
its precursor. If the plans to resume it, possibly in connection with 
a revival of Die Eiche, should be realized, that would mean a real enrich- 
ment of the periodical literature of the Christian world. 

Die Eiche had its English counterparts in The Peacemaker which 
appeared during the years 1911-1914 under the editorship of the well- 
known Baptist leader J. H. Rushbrooke, and was succeeded by Good- 
will which became the organ of the British group of the World Alliance 
during the years 1915-1939. Its volumes afford much valuable infor- 
mation regarding the early history of this movement. 

The Constructive Quarterly, which described itself as “A Journal 
of the Faith, Work and Thought of Christendom’’, began its course 
in 1913, with Silas McBee as editor. It was in the first place an organ 
of the “Faith and Order’? movement, and remained for eleven years 
one of the central publications in the field of ecumenical activities. 
Its stately volumes will have to be carefully studied by church historians 
in the future. Before it ceased to appear in 1928, it had been partly 
replaced by the monumental Review of Churches, which owed its life 
to the zeal and devotion of Sir Henry Lunn — Methodist and Anglican, 
doctor and financier, one of the most interesting figures in the ancestral 
gallery of the World Council. In a way Lunn had anticipated later 
developments, for in the early nineties he gathered small conferences 
on the questions of Christian unity in Grindelwald (Switzerland) ; 
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and during the years 1891-1896 he had already edited a journal which 
was also called Review of the Churches. The later review which first 
appeared in 1924 described its aim as follows: to render some real 
service to the Church of Christ and to all those who are striving to 
bring the Churches into closer cooperation in questions of moral and 
social reform. — This seems to indicate the editor’s special sympathy 
with the Life and Work program, but the journal showed its ecumenical 
spirit also through its unbiased interest in the other movements for 
unity and cooperation. When the Review of the Churches ceased to 
appear in 1930, it left a real void. No European publication has so 
far taken its place. 

It is true that the Stockholm Conference had given origin to the 
quarterly Stockholm, but it existed only four years (1928-1931). As 
the title indicates, it was rather strictly limited to those social and inter- 
national problems which had chiefly occupied the Stockholm conference. 
It was ably edited by one of the most faithful workers that have devoted 
their lives to the ecumenical cause, Professor Adolf Keller, and it will 
remain an impressive monument of the social awakening which was a 
marked feature in the Church life during the years after the first world 
war. In Stockholm three languages were used, with summaries in each 
case in another tongue — a method which did not commend itself for 
imitation. 

The periodicals which have been mentioned so far all have, or have 
had, an international standing. To try to give a survey of similar publi- 
cations which are related to some one country, or group of countries, 
would carry us too far. For the Scandinavian countries the quarterly 
Kristen Gemenskap (Christian Fellowship) has been of the greatest 
importance — it began in 1928 and is still in progress. As a careful 
chronicle, continued during twenty years, it may become a valuable 
source to future Church historians also outside Scandinavia. A similar 
service to the French speaking Churches has been rendered by ‘Le 
Christianisme Social. 

The main groups of Churches, such as the Presbyterian, the Lutheran 
and others also have their own publications which all in some degree 
have taken account of the unity movements. That is also the case with 
international societies such as the Evangelical Alliance and the Inter- 
national Protestant League. 

The journals of the Eastern Churches are too little known in the 
Churches of the West, and they are not easily accessible. There is 
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e. g. the journal Phos which is the organ of the Ecumenical Patriarchate, 
and the important Greek review Aktines. The new journal of the Moscow 
patriarchate ought to have a special claim on our interest, but does 
not seem as yet to be easily obtainable. There have also been a number 
of western reviews which are devoted to the study of Orthodox Chris- 
tianity such as Sobornost and the Christian East. It must suffice to 
mention here Oecumenica which appeared during the years 1934-1939, 
and chiefly occupied itself with the relations between the Anglican and 
Continental Churches, in the first place the Roman. 

The press of the Roman Catholic Church contains much valuable 
information, and seems to take an increasing interest in ‘the ecumenical 
activities outside the Latin Communion. An excellent example is 
Irenikon, the review of the Benedictines of Amay which reflects the 
learning as well as the charitable spirit of their venerable order. Mention 
should also be made of Unitas, organ of the movement bearing that same 
name. 

It has been possible to give only a very summary sketch of a wide 
and fascinating field of study. Much has had to be left aside. In a 
sense the whole periodical literature of Christendom has an ecumenical 
importance, and is gradually paying a greater attention to problems 
of unity. But the need of a central journal has become more and more 


apparent. The Ecumenical Review is a necessary, but yet a bold enter- 
prise. Too much should not be expected at once. Tim, space and 
finance will draw too narrow limits, at least in the beginning. How 
far the journal will become equal to its task, must largely depend on 
the support given by the Churches, both materially and spiritually. 
With all our hearts we wish the Editor and his collaborators God-speed. 





THE UNITY OF CHRISTENDOM 
IN THE STRIFE BETWEEN EAST AND WEST 


BY 


NICHOLAS BERDYAEV 


»,Gottes ist der Orient, 
Gottes ist der Occident’’. 
GOETHE 


The universal and the particular in Church-History 


There is a twofold process going on in the world — a process of 
unification and universalisation, so that nothing remains merely local 
and isolated, and at the same time a process of division, of growing 
hostility and ferocious nationalism. The Western and the Eastern worlds 
came into contact during the world-war and can no longer exist sepa- 
rately, any more than America can exist in isolation from Europe. 
The danger of a third world-war is a paradoxical sign of the univer- 
salised character of our era. I shall be considering the subject not 
from the political but from the Christian point of view. The division 
of the world into two parts is inadmissible for the Christian conscious- 
ness. For the Christian Church East and West should not be two hostile 
worlds. Christianity is essentially universai and is the revelation of a 
universal truth. But the trouble is that in its historical development 
Christianity has been infected by the dissension of the world and has 
too often mistaken the partial, local and national for the ecumenical 
— for the fulness of truth. In the course of history there arose indi- 
vidualised forms of Christianity, and that has a positive value of its own. 
Those confessional forms bear the stamp of the peoples’ historical 
path, of their culture, national character and mentality. The different 
historically formed denominations came to regard themselves as con- 
taining the fulness of the universal truth while as a matter of fact they 
often were simply the expressions of national and historical peculiarities. 
Thus the particular was mistaken for the universal, and that usually 
went hand in hand with self-satisfaction and intolerance. Historical 
and national peculiarities sometimes assumed the form of dogmatic 
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and ecclesiastical differences through a wrong interpretation of the 
relation between the universal and the individual, the general and the 
particular. 

The difference between the Eastern and the Western types of Chris- 
tianity arose in that way. The beginnings of it date back to the Patristic 
age. St. Augustine, who had an overwhelming influence both upon 
Catholicism and Protestantism, was of a different spiritual and intellec- 
tual type from the Greek Fathers such as Origen, St. Gregory of Nissa, 
St. Gregory the Nazienzen and others ; St. Thomas Aquinas, who has 
had a decisive significance for the Roman Church and whose writings 
are regarded by the Catholics as almost equivalent to the revelation, 
has had no influence whatever upon Orthodoxy. The Thomistic distinc- 
tion between the natural and the supernatural, without which the Catholic 
thinkers cannot move a step, does not exist for the Greek Fathers and 
is alien to Orthodox thought. And yet all this is of secondary importance 
as compared with our common faith in Christ. 

The divisions in Western Christianity were connected not only 
with the purely religious but with racial and national differences as 
well. The Latin world has remained preeminently Catholic, while the 
Anglo-Saxon and the German became mostly Protestant. But in prin- 
ciple every believing Christian regarded the Christian revelation as 
transcending all national and historical peculiarities, and believed in 
the universality of the Christian faith. That conviction can express 
itself in two contrary ways: either a particular limited confession is 
regarded as the fulness of the universal truth, or the historical confes- 
sional limitations are seen to contain the universal truth in all its depth, 
though expressed imperfectly or even distorted. It is only the second 
attitude that is favourable to the ecumenical movement — the first 
can be nothing but an obstacle to it. In any case the division of the 
Christian world and the mutual hostility of Christian denominations 
is the greatest stumbling block for non-Christians and a formidable 
argument against Christianity. 

The world which has been plunged into chaos is undergoing a crisis 
— and so is Christianity. In its fixed traditional forms it is powerless 
to deal with the world’s questionings and torments. Christian Churches 
proved weak by comparison with the stormy and dynamic secular 
movements, often of demonic character. The reunion of Christendom 
and of Christian Churches could alone strengthen Christianity in the 
face of the world’s strife and disruption. 
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But unfortunately the ecumenical movement often fails to be quite 
sincere. A sincere attitude to the ecumenical problem presupposes on 
the part of every Christian denomination a sense of its own incom- 
pleteness and a striving for completion. The fulness of the universal 
Church of Christ is not yet wholly expressed and embodied. All the 
historical forms of Christianity are limited and to some extent distorted 
by the peculiarities of their development, by human self-assertion, by 
national and social conditions — and yet behind those forms there is 
hidden the one, universal Church. The usual distinction between the 
visible and the invisible Church is relative. It would be untrue to say 
that in Catholicism the Church is visible and in Protestantism it is 
invisible. In Protestantism too there is a visible Church — though in 
a different form — and in Catholicism the invisible Church is more 
significant than the visible. But one might say that the Universal Church 
which contains the fulness of truth is not as yet completely visible, 
and its final manifestation is a Messianic hope and expectation. 

The organised, hierarchical Church has usually been conservative 
and distrustful of new, creative movements. It is well known that the 
orthodox of all denominations have always feared mysticism which 
eludes hierarchical authority. Temporal and relative forms that arose 
in the historical past and were new at the time, grew, stabilised and came 
to be regarded as an eternal component part of the revelation. Con- 
fessional self-assertion leads to an insincere attitude to the ecumenical 
movement. The representatives of every denomination make mental 
reservations and understand by ecumenical unity the accession to their 
particular faith. The Catholics are a classical instance of this; and we 
find the same thing among the Orthodox who regard themselves as 
preeminently the right-believers. The Catholic Church, which is the 
largest of the Christian Churches, presents the greatest difficulty for the 
ecumenical movement. 

Those to whom the deplorable condition of the Christian churches 
is a stumbling-block should always remember that the life of the Church 
is a divine-human process. It includes all the bad human instincts and 
interests as well as all the creative ones, directed towards a new life. 
The chief trouble is that the prophetic and Messianic aspect of Christia- 
nity has been suppressed, and the official representatives of the Church 
regard it with suspicion and hostility. The Gospel expectation of the 
Kingdom of God has been replaced by the veneration of the past, upon 
which the historical Church is centred. The historical Church came, 
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so to speak, to be identified with the Kingdom of God. That identifi- 
cation largely dates back to St. Augustine. But Christian reunion and 
the attainment of catholicity cannot take place on the old basis of the 
conservative historical churches. The great hope of universal Christian 
unity can only be realised on the prophetic basis of the Messianic expec- 
tation of the Kingdom of God. 

World-chaos and the triumph of anti-Christian movements are 
to a great extent the fault of Christians in the past. Christians and the 
Christian churches much too often adapted themselves to the ruling 
powers, defended and sanctioned unjust and un-Christian social systems. 
The Church, invoking the authority of St. Paul, accepted and sanctioned 
any power as coming from God. But the main reason for the limited 
character of the historic forms of Christianity is that they rejected or 
failed to justify man’s creativeness. During the Middle Ages man’s 

“creative powers were fettered and compulsorily subordinated to religious 
authority. The liberation began with the Renaissance, and gradually 
all spheres of human cultural and social activity came to be recognised 
as autonomous. Science, politics, economics, nationality, technics, 
etc. were enfranchised. Each autonomous sphere became a law unto 
itself, not subordinated to any spiritual centre. But man was enslaved 
by those autonomous spheres, none of which implied freedom for the 
human being as a whole. At the present time this is most apparent 
in the power of technics over human existence. The most terrible sphere 
of all — war — has also become autonomous. Politics, economics, 
the State, etc. refuse to submit to any spiritual power. Hence, every sepa- 
rate domain makes totalitarian claims. That is one of the chief sources 
of world-chaos. Christians usually call it secularisation and lay the 
blame for it on the enemies of Christianity. But instead of making 
accusations it would be better to recognise that man’s creativeness 
has never been wholly free. Man’s creative activity has not been reli- 
giously justified but has become merely tolerated. Even in modern times, 
when all spheres of human activity became autonomous, man’s creati- 
veness remained religiously unjustified. Man created freely because 
he had freed himself from the power of Christianity and religion. But 
in consequence the range of his creativeness split up into separate parts, 
each of which began to live in a non-human kind of way. That inevi- 
tably leads to chaos, to a break-up of the world. Hence the funda- 
mental problem of our epoch is the religious, Christian justification 
of man’s creative activity, the problem of creating a Christian culture 
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and a Christian society, not through authoritative compulsion from 
without, but freely and spontaneously. That should be the result of 
the tragic experience of the world-chaos. A spiritual centre must be 
found. The end of strife between East and West and the unification 
of Christendom is closely bound up with the solution of that problem. 


Personal and cosmic salvation 


If Christianity is to play a creative part in the modern world there 
must be a change in the Christian consciousness. Can we go on inter- 
preting Christianity as solely the religion of personal salvation in the 
eternal life — which means transferring selfishness to the world beyond ? 
Such an interpretation is the main source of reactionary motives in 
Christianity. A religion of merely personal salvation is an essential 
contradiction to the good news of the coming of God’s Kingdom. 
That Kingdom means not only a personal but a social and cosmic 
transfiguration. The conception of transfiguration is more profound 
than that of salvation understood esoterically. In this connection it 
is very important to recall the greatest thinker among the Greek Fathers 
— St. Gregory of Nissa. In his view salvation was only possible for 
the whole world, for all mankind and not for the separate, isolated man. 
He therefore believed in universal salvation and denied everlasting 
punishment. This is precisely what the metaphysical justification of 
catholicity and communalty means. I can find salvation only with my 
brothers, with the entire human race and the whole world. 

The same thing is really implied by the Orthodox idea of sobornost, 
togetherness, which rules out the conception of an exclusively individual 
salvation. Hence the idea of predestination and of salvation of the 
elect has always been foreign to Eastern Christianity — to Orthodoxy. 
The theory of predestination, so important for Western Christianity, 
has not even been a matter for discussion among Orthodox thinkers. 

It may be thought that these metaphysical considerations have little 
bearing on the practical ecumenical movement. In truth, however, 
there is a very deep connection between them. The Christian ecumenical 
movement is a problem of Christian metaphysics and cannot be severed 
from it. Russian religious thought which is rooted in Orthodoxy may 
be of value in this connection. It formulated in a new way the problems 
of man, of society, of the cosmos. Nothing can be worse than the calm 
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complacency of Christians who imagine that everything is well with 
them and no new problems can arise. We find this in conservative 
Orthodox circles, too, which are often very inert. The self-satisfied 
and complacent Christians are contemptuous of the world’s anguish 
and its questionings. 


Orthodoxy and Ecumenism 


There are two ways of understanding Orthodoxy. It may be taken 
to mean the universal Church embracing the whole world and poten- 
tially containing the fulness of truth. Or it may mean a particular deno- 
mination, limited in space and with a history of its own. On the first 
interpretation Orthodoxy transcends the limits of the wholly visible 
and embodied Church; on the second, it needs to transcend its own 
isolation and self-sufficiency, and to be completed with the positive 
values of other denominations. In fact Orthodoxy is the universal 
Church, expressed, manifested and embodied in a limited spatial and 
temporal form — and the same thing must be said about all other 
Christian churches. A church contains both what is actual and what 
is potential. The potential, i.e. that which exists in possibility, is 
richer in content than the actual. Catholicism and Protestantism were 
actualised in history to a far greater extent than Orthodoxy. But that 
may be to the advantage of Orthodoxy in relation to the future. 
It contains spiritual riches still unexplored. In spite of the apparent 
traditional inertia of Orthodoxy, it has great dynamic possibilities and 
there is a freshness about it hard to find in Western Christianity, worn 
out by its great past and the struggles it went though. Eastern Christia- 
nity needs to be complemented by the riches of the Western, but that 
by no means implies renouncing its own wealth or originality. 

If it be maintained that the fulness of Truth is already given in 
Orthodoxy and that all other Christian denominations, schismatic 
and heretical, have deviated from Truth, the only task for Orthodoxy 
is to proselytise the West — and that is contrary to the spirit of the 
Ecumenical Movement and would be an imitation of the official Catholic 
Church. But the West needs to have greater knowledge and under- 
standing of Orthodoxy. The West too cannot afford to remain in its 
isolation and self-sufficiency. The new world epoch can only mean 
the union of West and East. It is not merely a matter of the union of 
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the churches, but of the union of two worlds. Russia is not the East 
but East-West, Eurasia. 

One of the reasons why Western people find it difficult to understand 
Orthodoxy is that there are several different currents in it, especially 
in Russian Orthodoxy. There is the ascetic, monastic Orthodoxy based 
on Philokalia and the works of Bishop Feofan the Hermit. It is the 
least original and has the least to give to Western Christianity. Far 
greater significance attaches to those trends of Russian Orthodox 
thought which give a new formulation to the problems of man, society 
and the cosmos. They can be traced back to the Greek patristic writings, 
especially to those of St. Gregory of Nissa. The representatives of 
the Russian theological and especially religious and philosophical 
thought passed though humanism and German idealistic philosophy 
and synthesised the centuries-old experience of European history from 
the point of view of Orthodox spirituality. Thus there arose in Russia 
a peculiar kind of religious philosophy. Chomyakov, Dostoevsky, 
Bucharev, Nesmélov, Vladimir Solovyov, N. Fyodorov and the thinkers 
of the early XXth century should be specially noted. A characteristic 
feature of that school of Christian thought was the expectation of the 
era of the Holy Spirit — though it was not always directly expressed 
and assumed different forms. Vladimir Solovyov played a particularly 
important part in the history of the ecumenical movement. He was 
perhaps the only, or almost the only, man who strove absolutely whole- 
heartedly for the union of the churches and for true ecumenicity, at 
any rate so far as the Catholic Church was concerned. The man who 
should be mentioned beside him, though his origins were very different, 
is Archbishop Sdderblom ; he was broader than Solovyov in his out- 
look. Solovyov was aware of the incompleteness of the churches and 
wanted to be at once both an Orthodox and a Catholic ; he strove for 
intercommunion. He unduly limited the problem by taking into account 
only the relations between Orthodoxy and Catholicism and attached 
too much importance to agreements between hierarchs. But there was 
something distinctly new in his thirst for universal completeness and 
unity, and his significance for the ecumenical movement has not yet 
been sufficiently recognised. 

_ It is very important to note that Russian Orthodoxy is much more 
eschatological in its spiritual outlook than is Western Christianity, 
which, while not rejecting the eschatological outlook, kept it in the back- 
ground and derived no inspiration from it. Eschatological Christianity, 
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which might be contrasted with the historical, is turned towards the 
light that issues from the future. The eschatological attitude may be 
of two kinds. It may be passive and pessimistic; evil reigns in the 
world and one must look for the end of the world and the Last Judgment. 
Or it may be active and be an expectation of a new world to come. 
In Russia both those attitudes were prevalent but truth is to be found 
in the second one, which may be connected with faith in the millenium’ 

There are two ways of understanding the universality of the Church 
— the horizontal and the vertical. The horizontal interpretation is 
chiefly characteristic of the Catholic Church and is not favourable 
to the ecumenical movement. The vertical interpretation means disco- 
vering universality in the depth, and not connecting it necessarily with 
expansion on the earth’s surface. It is more characteristic of Orthodoxy 
and should be more favourable to the ecumenical movement. If we 
interpret the Church as spiritual depth, we should also strive to draw 
closer to non-Christian spirituality, for instance to that of Hinduism 
and Sufism, without relinquishing anything of the uniqueness of Christia- 
nity which makes it the highest point of universal spirituality. The 
chief hope for the world’s future lies in the renascence and the deepening 
of spirituality in man. 


The destiny of the Russian Church 


The destinies of the Russian Church are of enormous importance 
for the position of Christianity in the world. In the past the Orthodox 
Church was outwardly connected with the old régime — the autocratic 
monarchy which was regarded as something sacred. That was one 
of the greatest stumbling-blocks for the Christian Church, and in so 
far as the Church adapted itself to it, it was a hindrance to the under- 
standing of Christianity in its pure form. It was not easy to throw 
off at once the legacy of the past. Liberation came after long years 
of suffering and martyrdom, and at last the Church was purified. The 
Russian Church is no longer bound up with any political régime. It 
is loyal to the Soviet power, as to the only historically established state 
power in Russia. The Soviet Government has changed its attitude 
to the Orthodox Church. It has recognised that the Church may be 
useful in strengthening patriotism and in combatting possible demora- 
lisation of the Russian people. The former persecution no longer 
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exists, and there is no more propaganda of militant atheism. There 
is freedom of conscience and of worship, and even a benevolent attitude 
towards the clergy. But the sphere of the spiritual life is circumscribed, 
the freedom is limited and religious propaganda is forbidden. There 
can be no interference on the part of the Soviet Government in the 
inner life of the Church, and indeed it could have no meaning. Such 
interference, very painful for the Church, did take place under the 
monarchy which considered itself Orthodox. 

The fact that the Soviet Government professes an atheistic and 
materialistic doctrine must be admitted to be actually favourable to 
the Russian Church, for it is so to speak a guarantee of its inner freedom. 
The hope of greater religious freedom in Russia and of spiritual freedom 
in general — i.e. of the slackening in the totalitarian doctrinal dicta- 
torship — lies in the growth of the religious movement among the 
Russian people. All testify to the increase of such a movement. It 
must finally lead to victory over dialectical materialism, so little suited 
to the Russian national character. I am referring not to the social 
results of the Russian revolution, which have great positive value and 
are more in keeping with the Christian teaching than the capitalist 
system, but to a certain world-conception which really is opposed to 
Christianity. 

The Church does not occupy itself with politics and should not 
do so. It can only be a spiritual and moral force. Those who demand 
that the Russian Church should protest against certain anti-Christian 
actions of the Soviet Government fail to understand its relation to the 
state. The Church is bound to recognise the Soviet power as alien 
and heathen, though necessary for the Russian people’s existence. 
It cannot appeal to the Government’s Christian conscience, for the 
Soviets do not recognise Christian morality as binding upon them and 
have their own code of behaviour. The critics and opponents of the 
present Russian Church should remember that even in the past the 
Church hardly ever appealed to the Christian conscience of the Govern- 
ment when it was guilty of anti-Christian actions, even though the 
Government in those days considered itself to be Christian and Orthodox. 
At the present time the Church in Russia is the only power which can 
spiritually withstand the domination of materialism. 

As to the attempt to realise social justice and prevent men exploiting 
one another, that forms part of the Russian idea and has a more 
Christian origin than marxism. Of course the Russian Church is not 
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completely free to work out a Christian attitude to all the questions of 
social and cultural life ; in this respect the people living in Western Europe 
are in a better position. But they ought to help the Russian Church in 
the spiritual work which it can do and is doing, and not to hinder it 
or condemn it. The condemnations come not only from foreigners 
but also from Russian exiles who fail to grasp what is taking place 
in Russia. Thus the strife between West and East.-is being waged be- 
tween Christians. But no church, if it means to remain Christian, can 
take part in the struggle between the Western and the Eastern bloc 
— it must oppose that struggle. Christianity is the third power, the 
third spiritual “bloc’’. The opposition between the Eastern and the 
Western bloc increases hostility, hatred and chaos in the world and 
finally leads to war. The increasing worid-disruption and chaos must 
bring to light the unity of all Christian Churches and manifest ecumenical 
Christianity. 


Ecumenism or Interconfessionalism 


How is Christian re-union to be conceived ? The ecumenical move- 
ment is sometimes called interconfessional and its aim is supposed 
to be interconfessionalism. This seems to me to be an erroneous inter- 
pretation. The mistake of interconfessionalism is analogous to the 
mistake of internationalism in politics. The word ‘‘inter’’ has no 
positive meaning. It stands for emptiness and not for fulness and indi- 
cates a diminution of concrete realities. Interconfessionalism is recon- 
ciliation and union on a minimum basis. If an interconfessional Christia- 
nity were possible, it would be the poorest and the most abstract form 
of Christianity. But every Christian denomination, every historically 
determined church, should strive for greater wealth and fulness. What 
is needed is completion and not abstraction from the concrete uni- 
queness of every denomination. No one ought to renounce his faith, 
and that indeed would be impossible. But one may wish it to grow 
deeper and broader so that it could come closer to other denominations. 
The Russian Metropolitan Philaret in the XIXth century is reported 
to have said that our divisions do not reach up to heaven. We must 
strive not for interconfessionalism but for universalism which is natural 
to Christianity. And in exactly the same way we must strive for uni- 
versalism and not for internationalism in the relations between different 
peoples. It would be more correct to speak of superconfessionalism. 
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If we go spiritually deep enough, denominational peculiarities 
which stand in the way — for instance, a certain interpretation of 
Papacy — are bound to disappear. The main hope of rapprochement 
and union between the disrupted parts of Christendom lies in developing 
the prophetic aspect of Christianity, which is turned towards the future, 
to the era of the Holy Spirit. The conception of the Church will have 
then to undergo a change. Christian prophetism is not bound up with 
the fixed, historically formed ecclesiastical organisations. The Church 
has hitherto been regarded as, first and foremost, a social institution, 
much too similar to all other social institutions. Statics prevailed over 
dynamics. But according to a more profound definition the Church 
is the mystical body of Christ and is essentially spiritual. That by no 
means implies that the Church should be invisible, but that it will be 
visible in a different way. In the Orthodox Church the liturgical aspect 
will always be of great importance but the danger of ritualism will be 
overcome. Novelty in Christianity must always mean the preponderance 
of the real over the symbolical. In fact the Church embraces all mankind 
and the whole cosmos. It may be defined as the Christianized cosmos 
in which the Logos — not the abstract, but the incarnate Logos — is 
crucified and rises from the dead. Such a definition of the Church 
cannot lead to the deadly objectivization which plays so great a part 
in the established historical churches. It renders possible a different 
interpretation of all non-Christian and anti-Christian processes in 
modern history. A deeper meaning may be discovered in them and 
they all may be brought into the orbit of the universal truth of Christia- 
nity. That implies looking forward to the era of the Holy Spirit Who 
alone can finally unite the churches, — but with the active creative 
cooperation on the part of man. 

It is very important for such a spiritual movement that the Russian 
Orthodox world should come out of the state of isolation and self- 
containedness which the present political condition of the world tends 
to foster. The Western Christians must understand the difficult position 
of the Orthodox Church and of Christianity in general in Russia. A 
true understanding will put an end to the hostility which often manifests 
itself at present. Soviet Russia cannot be regarded as merely a menace 
to the Western world ; it also puts before Christendom a very important 
and still unsolved problem. There is a great Russian hope that Ortho- 
doxy will come out of its potential state and manifest its spiritual wealth. 
That involves not only the freedom but also the brotherhood of men. 
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The historical moment for this has not come yet. The Russian people 
are living out their painful historical destiny and the processes they 
are undergoing have a great significance not only for themselves but 
for the world as a whole. It is impossible to understand those processes 
if one judges of them simply from official data or from the showy sur- 
face. The painful strife between East and West conceals the possibility 
of a new rapprochement which is as yet invisible and must, first and 
foremost, be Christian. 


The creative mission of the Church 


It has already been said that the Christian Church as such cannot 
of course occupy itself with politics and have a definite political pro- 
gramme. The Church may be blamed for having, in the past, taken 
too much part in politics, often supporting the most reactionary political 
tendencies. It is noteworthy that such interference with politics generally 
indicated adaptation to circumstances and absence of positive Christian 
social ideals. The Catholic Church claims to have a social programme, 
at any rate, in principle — for instance, it has a definite doctrine about 
property and its connection with the family, thus making the family 
dependent upon a certain economic system; it favours “patronate’’, 
and so on. But its mistake is to ascribe an absolute and eternal signi- 
ficance to the relative and the temporal. As a result of this the Vatican 
has condemned not only communism — which is natural in view of 
its totalitarian world-conception — but non-totalitarian socialism as 
well. Christian churches are bound of course to make their own valua- 
tions and to have principles upon which life should be based. They can 
well condemn, from the Christian point of view, principles that lie 
at the basis of the capitalist system and of exploitation ; in doing so 
they would be following the traditions of the best Greek Fathers such 
as St. John Chrysostom and St. Basil the Great. I need not even mention 
the Old and the New Testament which certainly cannot be used to 
justify capitalistic exploitation. 

It is not merely the attitude of the Church that is called in question 
but of the Christians as well. Christians are not only members of the 
Church but also citizens and they cannot be indifferent to the life of 
the community. They cannot merely seek individual and isolated 
salvation. One of the reasons why the Christian consciousness is vague 
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and contradictory on this point is that the Christian ideal of a 
just, free, humane and merciful society has never been developed out 
of the depths of the Christian Revelation. In the past there existed 
Christian theocracies of the Western and the Eastern type but they 
were distortions of Christianity, denied the freedom of the spirit and 
adapted themselves to the barbarian conception of power. The struggle 
for a more free, just and humane social system was left to forces that 
had broken loose from Christianity. During the so-called bourgeois 
period of European history the churches had to adapt themselves to 
processes which they regarded as secularisation and a falling away 
from Christianity. It is true that the so-called declaration of the rights 
of man had a Christian source, especially in America, but it was indi- 
vidualistic and not social in character ; it did not defend the economic 
rights of the working masses and thus sanctioned unjust forms of 
property. 

Communism is formally built after the pattern of the Catholic and 
the Orthodox theocracies but the order is reversed. Communism tries 
to realise social justice but does so in an anti-Christian spirit suppressing 
the human personality which, economically, it wants to liberate. It 
is contrary to the Christian spirit but is an imitation of the old theocratic 
suppression of man. 

The Christians are completely at a loss. They keep repeating that 
Christ is the Lord of the world but men remain humiliated and incapable 
of realising Christian justice in social life. That causes a reaction against 
Christianity. Many Christians are conscious of their sins in the past 
but that is not sufficient. Repentance alone may lead to impotence. 
The question is whether Christian creativeness can be a power in social 
and cultural life. It can only be such a power if Christianity reveals 
the truth of man’s creative dignity, manifested not only in his personal 
life but in the life of society and in culture. The revelation of the truth 
about society might conditionally be called religious socialism, as that 
term was used by Ragaz and others. But religious socialism is very 
different in spirit from anti-religious collectivism which inevitably 
tends to deny freedom and personality; it means communalty and 
sobornost which always presuppose freedom and the value of personality. 
Christians should not adopt a hostile condemnatory or a contemptuous 
attitude towards the social and cultural processes going on in the world. 
They must discover the meaning — the religious meaning — of those 
processes, and try to find in them an element of value in spite of their 
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wrong spirit. Christians cannot of course share the illusions of those 
who hope for a perfect state of things on earth. Even a comparatively 
perfect social system is relative and not absolute. The Kingdom of 
God is only revealed eschatologically. It means the end of this world, 
its transfiguration, a new heaven and a new earth. 

The creation of a Christian spiritual centre inspired by a new spiri- 
tuality and shedding light upon the world’s darkness can alone help 
to overcome the disruption and chaos in the world. This new outpouring 
of the Holy Spirit is a sign not of man’s passivity but of his growing 
Spiritual activity — an activity that is divinely-human. 





THE CHURCH, RUSSIA AND THE WEST’ 


BY 


MARTIN WIGHT 


The Amsterdam Assembly will meet in the shadow of the conflict 
between Russia and the West, and part of its task will be to define the 
Christian position towards it. We think of this first of all as being a 
work of contributing to the reconciliation of the opposing blocs, and 
of showing that the Church abolishes the Iron Curtain. There is truth 
in this, but since it resembles the kind of thing the Church has been 
saying for years without appreciable effect, we may wonder whether it 
goes deep enough, or what is the right way to interpret it. 

The question is whether we are speaking politically or theologically. 
It is imperative that the Amsterdam Assembly should not become a 
function of the international struggle. Nevertheless it is a political fact 
that Amsterdam is a Western and not a Soviet city. On the other hand, 
the Church is no more identified with the West than it is with Russia ; 
nor is the Church between Russia and the West. The Church is within 
and without and above Russia and the West: this is a theological fact 
overriding the political circumstances of which churches may or may 
not come to Amsterdam. 

Any statement about the Church’s position in the present interna- 
tional crisis, therefore, will be true in proportion to its theological 
depth. We have the double task of analysing the crisis in historical 
terms and of assessing it in theological terms. The latter is much the 
more important : it includes the former in a way in which the former 
does not include it, for it means reconsidering the nature of the Church’s 
action in history and politics. 

But let us begin by examining the immediate context of the Church’s 
action, the rival historical phenomena which we call Russia and the West. 


The Apostasy of Christendom 


When we consider these two blocs or groupings or civilisations 
whose antagonism determines world politics to-day, two things become 


1 An address given at a conference of Christian Politicians at the Ecumenical Institute, 
Bossey, on June 4, 1948. 
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apparent at the outset. It is an antagonism between two parts of 
what was once Christendom ; and the conflict has reached its present 
dimensions because Christendom, of which these were parts, is 
dead. 

It is not a conflict in which one party is China or India or even Islam, 
that is to say a culture or civilisation which has no historical connection 
with Christianity. For more than a thousand years the conflict which 
occupied Christian men was of this kind, the conflict with Islam. But 
that conflict was triumphantly or shamefully won by Christendom, and 
Islam is now moribund. Our conflict is fratricidal. It is a continuation, 
in another form, of the ancient conflict between Byzantine and Latin 
Christianity, with Russia as the inheritor and organiser of the Byzantine 
East, America as the inheritor and organiser of the Catholic and Pro- 
testant West. 

This conflict between the twin Christendoms is a very ancient thing, 
more ancient than their formal schism over the doctrine of the Proces- 
sion of the Holy Ghost in 1054, more ancient indeed than their com- 
mon conflict against Islam. It repeatedly broke into open warfare, 
and this warfare culminated in the Fourth Crusade (1201-1204), when 
the Western Crusaders turned their weapons aside from Islam against 
their Orthodox Christian brethren, conquering and sacking Constanti- 
nople and destroying the Byzantine Empire — predecessors and exemp- 
lars of the Turks. 250 years later, when the Byzantine Empire, restored 
and enfeebled, was fighting its last desperate battle against the Turks, 
the West failed to come to its assistance. The ecclesiastical and impe- 
rial claims of Constantinople passed to Moscow, the Third Rome ; but 
this only opened a new chapter in the struggle. Russia had already had 
her own experience of conflict with the West, in the attempt of the Teu- 
tonic Knights to conquer Novgorod which was defeated by St. Alexan- 
der Nevski in 1242. Four times since Russia succeeded Byzantium as 
the head of Orthodox Christendom the West has hurled itself upon 
Russia in an attempt at conquest. The Poles at the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, the Swedes at the beginning of the eighteenth, 
the French at the beginning of the nineteenth, the Germans in the pre- 
sent decade of the twentieth, have successively followed the road to 


1 The first important political expression of the conflict was the controversy between 
John IV the Faster, Patriarch of Constantinople (582-595) and Pope Gregory the Great 
(590-603) over John’s assumption in 588 of the title ‘‘CEcumenical Patriarch’’ — a piece 
of insolent pride which to Gregory showed the approach of Antichrist. 
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Moscow. There is another side to this, of course : Ivan the Terrible and 
Catherine the Great were not good neighbours. But it is not on the 
part of Eastern Christendom that the historical record shows a balance 
of aggression ; throughout the common history of the two Christen- 
doms, except perhaps at the very beginning, the Eastern has been the 
weaker, and the victim ?. 

But Russia and the West are not longer Christendoms ; they are 
post-Christian civilisations; for Christendom, Eastern and Western 
alike, is dead. Let us try to define our terms: what do we mean by 
Christendom ? Something like this : a society in which 1. the majority 
are practising Christians ; 2. the Church is therefore the most venerated 
and influential of all institutions ; 3. the Church itself is vigorous and 
uncorrupted — and are we to add, united ? 4. social and political organ- 
isation is therefore saturated with Christian presuppositions. These 
conditions are no longer found anywhere in the world. Christians 
are everywhere a dwindling minority with decreasing influence in a 
society whose presuppositions are non-Christian and increasingly anti- 
Christian. Marxism has become the secular substitute for Orthodox 
Christianity as bourgeois liberalism was already the secular substitute 
forj Western Christianity ?. Since about the French Revolution in the 
West, since the Russian Revolution in the East, the’ Church has been 


adapting itself, slowly and uncertainly and with many mistakes, to 
the unknown circumstances of post-Christendom and neo-paganism. 
Does this mean a simple reversion to conditions before Constantine ? 
Is there something to learn from the precedent of Israel in the Exilic and 
post-Exilic periods? Or does the Church, taking what courage it can 
from the extraordinary transformation of human history in the Christian 


1 Cf. Stalin’s speech to the First All-Union Conference of Managers of Socialist 
Industry, February 4, 1931: ‘‘One feature of the history of old Russia was the continual 
beatings she suffered for falling behind, for her backwardness. She was beaten by the 
Mongol khans. She was beaten by the Turkish beys. She was beaten by the Swedish feudal 
lords. She was beaten by the Polish and Lithuanian gentry. She was beaten by the British 
and French capitalists. She was beaten by the Japanese barons. All beat her for her back- 
wardness : for military backwardness, for cultural backwardness, for political backwardness, 
for industrial backwardness, for agricultural backwardness’’, J. STALIN, Problems of Leninism 
(English translation of 11th ed., Moscow, 1945), p. 356. The Byzantine princess Anna 
Comnena in the twelfth century describes the Latins’ military advantage in possessing 
the cross-bow in terms that suggest a Soviet reference to the atomic bomb, though the 
language of political invective was then neither stereotyped nor degrad: Alexiad, bk. x, 
ch. 8. 


2 This is not to overlook the Western origin of the Marxist creed, a circumstance that 
sharply underlines the interdependence of the two civilisations. Se EDUARD HEIMANN, 
“U.S.A. and U.S.S.R.”", Christianity and Crisis, January 5, 1948. 
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Era, and above all by the unification of the world, go forward to new 
syntheses ? None of these questions has a simple answer, but they lead 
to the heart of our problem. 

The last thing to be noticed about Russia and the West is the most 
astonishing of all, and that which most clearly puts the Church in an 
unprecedented position. These two descendants of Christendom have 
expanded to partition the world between them. “Their line is gone out 
through all the earth, and their words to the end of the world.”?! The 
only parts of the earth that have not in the past hundred years come 
under their direct political control are China on the one hand and frag- 
ments of Islam — Persia, Saudi Arabia, and modern Turkey — on the 
other ; and these exceptions have all in some degree been partitioned 
or made spheres of influence. The present state of China, divided bet- 
ween the Communists and the American-backed Kuomintang, is the 
most obvious example. Thus the evangelical command, that repentance 
and the remission of sins should be preached in Christ’s name among 
all nations *, has received an inverted and terrifying fulfilment : there 
is no ‘nation and no part of the earth that lies beyond the range 
either of the American business man or of the Communist Party 
organiser *, 





1 Ps. xix, 4; Rom. x, 18. 

2 Lk. xxiv, 47. 

® Tocqueville with astonishing insight predicted this partition of the world in the 
concluding words of the second volume of De la Démocratie en Amérique : 


“Il y a aujourd’hui sur la terre deux grands peuples qui, partis de points différents, 
semblent s’avancer vers le méme but : ce sont les Russes et les Anglo-Américains. 

**Tous deux ont grandi dans l’obscurité, et, tandis que les regards des hommes 
étaient occupés ailleurs, ils se sont placés tout 4 coup au premier rang des nations, et le 
monde a appris presque en méme temps leur naissance et leur grandeur. 

**Tous les autres peuples paraissent avoir atteint 4 peu prés les limites qu’a tracées la 
nature, et n’avoir plus qu’A conserver ; mais eux sont en croissance : tous les autres sont 
arrétés ou n’avancent qu’avec mille efforts ; eux seuls marchent d’un pas aisé et rapide dans 
une carriére dont I’cil ne saurait encore apercevoir la borne. 

**L’Américain lutte contre les obstacles que lui oppose la nature; le Russe est aux prises 
avec les hommes. L’un combat le désert et la barbarie ; l’autre la civilisation revétue de 
toutes ses armes: aussi les conquétes de |’Américain se font-elles avec le soc du laboureur, 
celles du Russe avec l’épée du soldat. 

**Pour atteindre son but, le premier s’en repose sur l’intérét personnel, et laisse agir 
sans les diriger la force et la raison. 

**Le second concentre en quelque sorte dans un homme toute la puissance de la société. 

**“L’un a pour principal moyen d’action la liberté; l’autre, la servitude. 

“‘Leur point de départ est différent, leurs voies sont diverses; néanmoins, chacun 
d’eux semble appelé par un dessein secret de la Providence a tenir un jour dans ses mains 
les destinées de la moitié du monde.”’ 


These words were first published in January 1835. 
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“Our Iniquities, and the Iniquities of our Fathers together” 


We are accustomed to look back to the French Revolution and the 
Industrial Revolution in analysing the historical background of the 
Church’s task today. But is it relevant, it may be asked, to extend our 
view to such forgotten events as the Fourth Crusade or the Polish occu- 
pation of Moscow in 1610-1612? I think we must. We know that no 
event however remote in place is beyond the Church’s responsibility, 
and there is an application of the same principle to events remote in 
time. There is a real sense in which the United States is as old as Magna 
Carta, and the Soviet Union as old as that ecclesiastical revolution 
under the Isaurian Emperors of Byzantium which we call the Icono- 
clastic Movement. There is a real sense — Soviet propaganda found 
it in the recent War — in which the conflict between Russia and the 
West is as old as the victory of Alexander Nevski. Civilisations are 
coherent moral entities, in whose history retribution is not without its 
part. ‘‘I will not keep silence’’, it was said of apostate Israel, “but will 
recompense, even unto their bosom, Your iniquities, and the iniquities 
of your fathers together’? !. We are bound up today in the conflict bet- 
ween Russia and the West, because we are burdened by the heritage 
of sin which in Hindu philosophy is known as Karma — our corporate 
destiny decided by the sum of our corporate actions in the past”. We 
have inherited the sins of schism and war, of reunion unaccomplished, 
of the necessity for the Reformation and the Reformation’s failure, of 
the apostasy of Christendom. Recognition, understanding, above all 
repentance, these alone can free us. Ellis Gibbs Arnall, the ex-Governor 
of Georgia, has put some profound words in the mouth of an old prea- 
cher in the North Georgia hill country : “Everything you do today, or I 
do, affects not only what is going to happen but what already has hap- 
pened, years and centuries ago. Maybe you can’t change what has 
passed, but you can change all the meaning of what has passed. You 
can even take all the meaning away.’’* And you can even contribute 


1 Is. Ixv, 6-7; cf. Lam. v. 7, 16. 

2 On the approximation of the law of Karma to the Christian doctrine of divine justice 
see S. RADHAKRISHNAN, The Hindu View of Life (London, Allen and Unwin, 1931), 
pp. 71-7 ; on its falling short of the Christian doctrine, cf. CHARLES Gore, The Philosophy 
of the Good Life, ch. iii. The development of the theory of historical retribution and 
corporate guilt in the Bible is subtle and complex, but the degree of it that we are here 
concerned with is contained in the Second Commandment. 

3 Exvuis Gipps ARNALL, The Shore Dimly Seen (Philadelphia and New York, Lippincott, 
1946), p. 128, 
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meaning to that part of the past that seems meaningless. This is some- 
thing of the truth enshrined in the doctrine of the Communion of Saints. 

But there remains the heritage of sin to expiate, the inevitability of 
retribution. It is in the international sphere that the demonic concen- 
trations of power of the modern neo-pagan world have their clearest 
expression. Russia and America are the last two Great Powers within 
the Westernised system of sovereign states. And the characteristic 
of that system, after centuries in which the Church has had no influence 
upon its development, is the emancipation of power from moral res- 
traints. Leviathan is a simple beast: his law is self-preservation, his 
appetite is for power.1 The process of international politics that has 
followed from this is equally simple: the effective Powers in the world 
have decreased in number and increased in size, and the method has 
been war. In the present century this has gone on at an accelerated pace. 
In 1914 there were eight Great Powers in the world. In 1919, after the 
disappearance of Austria-Hungary, there were seven. By 1941, with 
the conquest of France and the vassalisation of Italy, there were five. 
By 1948, with the conquest of Germany and Japan and the decline 
of Britain, there were two left, each of them thinking of the day when 
there will be only one, each of them claiming to be the world state in 
posse. 

Hence the ambiguity of international politics : they have ultimately 
turned out to be power-politics. Our attempts at international coope- 
ration have succeeded only where they conformed to the pattern of 
power. The League of Nations, the Kellogg Pact, the Disarmament 
Conference, the Atlantic Charter, the United Nations, the Baruch Plan 
for the control of atomic energy — they have been a procession of 
wraiths. (It is true that the United Nations continues to exist, but it 
is not what it was at San Francisco.) On the other hand, the contem- 
porary examples of successful international cooperation are the Ame- 
rican organisation of Western Europe through the Marshall Plan and the 
prospective American guarantee to the Western Union, and the Soviet 


1. Cf. one of the earliest and greatest textbooks of Western post-Christendom : ‘‘For 
the nature of Power, is in this point, like to Fame, increasing as it proceeds; or like the 
motion of heavy bodies, which the further they go, make still the more hast... So that in 
the first place, I put for a generall inclination of all mankind, a perpetuall and restlesse 
desire of Power after power, that ceaseth onely in Death. And the cause of this, is not 
alwayes that a man hopes for a more intensive delight, than he has already attained to; or 
that he cannot be content with a moderate power : but because he cannot assure the power 
and means to live well, which he hath present, without the acquisition of more’’, 
THOMAS Hosses, Leviathan, chapters x, xi. 
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organisation of Eastern Europe through the Cominform and the Molotov 
Plan. And these two achievements are dialectically connected: they 
derive their principle of growth from their mutual hostility. 

So that if we are to make a realistic analysis of the existing crisis, 
if we are to assess the present weight of historical retribution, we must 
face these two conclusions. 1. No thorough-going cooperation between 
Russia and the West is possible within the foreseeable future, that is, 
so long as Russia and the West remain what they distinctively are. 
It may be possible however to establish a balance of power which might 
last a generation. This very broadly has been the objective of American 
policy since the War. But here at once the ambiguity of international 
politics appears : what in one view would be a balance of power, in 
another view would be the stabilisation of America’s present military 
preponderance through the monopoly of the atomic bomb; and the 
second view is inevitably Russia’s. 2. The Third World War is therefore 
humanly speaking inevitable. A balance of power is no substitute for 
international order: it is inherently unstable. Within a generation 
Russia will have the atomic bomb, and the growth of her population 
will give her an overwhelming preponderance in manpower.4. From 
that point onwards any balance of power that may have been constructed 
will dissolve. And if the inevitability of the next war is admitted, as 
far as a human assessment can go, some subsidiary probabilities are 
easily discerned. Such a war would be fought with the fullest employment 
of atomic weapons and what other post-atomic weapons may be thought 
militarily decisive, and with the smallest moral restraint. In the short 
run the odds are probably in favour of America, but decreasingly so as 
the war is delayed, by reason of the certain growth of the Soviet popu- 
lation, the probable development of Soviet industry, and on the American 


1 The United States President’s Air Policy Commission reported on January 13, 1948, 
that “‘it would be an unreasonable risk for our present planning purposes to assume that 
other nations will not have atomic weapons in quantity by the end of 1952’’ (New York 
Times, January 14, 1948). This is a guess, though presumably an informed one. Population 
changes are susceptible of more accurate and detailed forecast. See FRANK W. NOTESTEIN 
and others, The Future Population of Europe and the Soviet Union : Population Projections, 
1940-1970 (League of Nations, Geneva, 1944). ‘‘By 1970 the U.S.S.R., in its 1937 boun- 
daries, has as large a source of primary military manpower as Germany, the United King- 
dom, Italy, France, Poland, Spain, and Roumania combined, these being the seven European 
countries with the greatest forces of manpower outside of the Soviet Union’’, ibid, p. 134. 
An economist who reviewed this book in the London Observer of September 10, 1944, 
made a still more startling comparison : ‘‘By 1970, with about 32 million men in the indus- 
trially and militarily vital group aged 20 to 34, the Soviet Union will have only slightiy 
fewer of these men than the United Kingdom, the Dominions, France, Germany, and the 
United States put together’’. 
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side those weaknesses and irregularities in a society with parliamentary 
democracy and an uncontrolled economy which will always give oppor- 
tunities for Communist exploitation and penetration. (This is specula- 
tive ; we are unable to see whether there are corresponding weaknesses 
and irregularities of Soviet society ; but there is no reason to suppose 
that they would be important so long as the Soviet state can be held 
together by the doctrine of the hostile capitalist world.) Whichever 
won, Russia or America, would establish upon the ruins a world state. 


The Christian Dialectic of History 


To say that war between Russia and the West is humanly speaking 
inevitable is so far from fashionable among Christians today that it 
seems improper. “Our people should reject fatalism about war. War 
is not inevitable. If it should come, it would be because of conditions 
that men could have changed’”’!. The position is put with more precision 
by Visser’ t Hooft: “It goes without saying that we must resolutely 
refuse to participate in criminally irresponsible or cynically defeatist 
talk about the inevitability of war’’*. Does this mean that there is 
no way of declaring the inevitability of war which is not criminally 
irresponsible or cynically defeatist? Surely not. There is a way of 
foretelling the inevitability of disaster which is theologically responsible 
and informed with — not optimism, but with hope. It is the way in 
which the Prophets repeatedly predicted the doom of Israel and of 
the nations of the Gentiles, and a greater than the Prophets predicted 
the doom of Jerusalem. Prediction rises to prophecy when it becomes 


1 A Positive Program for Peace, statement approved by the Executive Committee of 
the Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America in special session, April 26, 1948, 
para. iii. There is a touch of Christian Science in the American Churches, denying that 
evil really exists and that disaster can really be imminent. Cf. Soviet-American Relations, 
statement submitted by the Commission on a Just and Durable Peace and adopted by the 
Executive Committee of the Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America, October 11, 
1946: ‘‘War with Russia can be avoided and it must be avoided without compromise of 
basic convictions’’. The corresponding tendency in the British Churches is that of the 
ostrich, admitting that evil exists and that disaster may be imminent, but refusing to look 
at them. “‘It may be that the larger problem of human relations will prove insoluble. It 
may be our fate to fight and die for our faith or to perish in someone else’s quarrel. It may 
be that we shall not see peace in our time. We have to accept these possibilities as real, and 
not give them a further thought’’, The Christian News-Letter, December 11, 1946, p. 16. 
It is difficult to find a Biblical foundation for either of these attitudes. 


2 “The Christian in World Affairs’’, The Student World, 1948, no. 2, p. 121. 
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the vehicle of judgment, and it becomes the vehicle of judgment when 
it carries the rider “Except ye repent’’!. Prediction is not illegitimate ; 
there is a sense in which it is too easy ; the catastrophes of secular history 
are so obvious as they approach that they cannot be ignored *. It is 
the duty of Christians to analyse the secular situation with ruthless 
realism, and without the timidity, distaste and self-deception that 
Communists attribute to bourgeois culture in decline. The Church 
was enjoined to cultivate the wisdom of the serpent as well as the simpli- 
city of the dove, and the Pharisees were condemned for not being able 
to discern the signs of the times®. Ruthlessly realistic analysis is not 
incompatible with hope, for hope is a theological not a political virtue. 
“‘Humanly speaking inevitable’, we say, but this omits the humanly 
incalculable factor of God’s grace. And even if it is not God’s purpose 
to intervene, it does not invalidate hope, because the object of hope 
is not particular things God may allow in history, but God himself. 

On our side, we have no technique for making catastrophes avoi- 
dable and diverting the onrush of history. We only know that we are 
called to repentance. All prophecy carries the exhortation to flee from 
the wrath to come‘, but it is a spiritual flight, and does not afford an 
escape from the necessities of secular history. These are to be endured 
as sufferings from the hand of God. They are what Luther called the 
left hand of God, suggesting how there are depths in destiny and God’s 
purpose is ultimately served even by the forces of history that defy 
him °. 

The distinction between secular and sacred history is the stuff of 
our argument — between history as process only and history as purpose, 
between history aetiological and history teleological. If we use one 
metaphor we may say that secular and sacred history interpenetrate ; 
if we use another, and perhaps a truer one, we will see secular history 
as the surface of the time-process, dead and glassy, and sacred history 





1 Lk. xiii, 5. Cf. Ezek. xviii, 30. 


2 **A great and advanced society has... a powerful momentum ; without destroying 
the society itself you cannot suddenly check or divert its course. Thus it happens that years 
beforehand detached observers are able to predict a coming clash of societies which are 
following convergent paths in their development’’, H. J. MACKINDER, Democratic Ideals 
and Reality (London, Pelican Books, 1944), p. 12. 

> Mt. x; 16, xvi, 3. 


4 Mt. iii, 7; Lk. iii, 7; 1 Thess. i, 10. Cf. RemyHoLD Nigsunr, Discerning the Signs 
of the Times (London, S.C.M. Press, 1946), pp. 66-67. 


5 Cf. ROLAND DE Pury, Journal from my Cell (English translation, London, Latimer 
House, 1948), pp. 30-31. 
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as the same time-process transparent against the light of eternity, the 
sum of all the depths of destiny. It is the distinction between St. Augus- 
tine’s two cities, the earthly city which is built by the love of self to the 
contempt of God, and the heavenly city which is built by the love of 
God to the contempt of self!. The two cities are always mixed up 
in this world, but there is a rhythm in their interaction, and sometimes 
it is their coincidence and sometimes their divergence that is more 
apparent. 

And the Church itself, the bearer of sacred history, of whom the 
heavenly city is the nuclear core, is also involved in secular history, 
is an organisation with institutional needs and institutional vices. It 
is perhaps the distinction we make in our minds when we are not quite 
sure whether to refer to the Church as “she”’ or “‘it’’. On the one side, 
the indefectible Church, the body and members of whom Christ is 
the head, uniting all generations dead and living in the communion 
of saints, the Church whose mode of operation is perpetual prayer, 
the Church that abolishes the Iron Curtain. On the other side, the 
historical churches, with their divisions, their hierarchies, their orders, 
their councils, their statesmanlike calculations and their negligences 
and blunders. It was to the first, the mystical Church, that the promise 
was given that the gates of hell should not prevail against it”; the 
second, the historical church, can betray its vocation like the historical 
Israel before it, and is as much in need of repentance. The churches 
of the Reformation tradition emphasise this distinction (though they 
have not always done so in their history); and their most important 
disagreement with Roman Catholicism is their belief that Roman Catho- 
licism identifies the empirical with the mystical Church, which is the 
theocratic heresy. In history these two aspects of the Church can 
never coincide, and in the course of history the emphasis between 
them swings and shifts. Institutionally the Church must always seek 
to preserve itself as a fortress in the world ; but when as an institution 
it is faltering and crumbling, it is then that the volume of prayer and 
the manifestation of sanctity of the mystical Church can become most 
vivifying. 

If we look at the trajectory of the Church’s history, the two thousand 
years in which it has made its first attempt at a Christian civilisation 


1 De Civitate Dei, bk. xiv, ch. 28. 
2 Mt. xvi, 18. 





and failed, we can see that the Christian dialectic has worked out thus: 
1. In the pagan world, the greatest alienation of the Church from secular 
history, the predominance of the Church’s mystical aspect, the ascen- 
dancy of the saints and martyrs. Consequently: 2. The Church’s 
greatest penetrative power over secular history, which led to: 3. The 
approximation of the Church to the secular world, the zenith of Christen- 
dom, the predominance of the Church’s institutional aspect. Conse- 
quently: 4. A weakening hold on secular society, the dissolution of 
Christendom. Interwoven with this dialectic has been the ambivalence 
of the Church’s attitude towards the state, whose classic expression 
we find in the contrast between Romans xiii and Revelation xiii. To 
the Church in general St. Peter wrote, “Submit yourselves to every 
ordinance of man for the Lord’s sake; whether it be to the King as 
supreme ; or unto governors, as unto them that are sent by him for 
the punishment of evildoers, and for the praise of them that do well’’. 
But to the Sanhedrin, when at a particular crisis they had forbidden 
him to preach, he said, “We ought to obey God rather than men’’? 
This tension and latent contradiction has always existed in the Christian 
doctrine of the state, though here again at different times now one and 
now the other has tended to predominate. What we seem to hear, 
then, if we listen to the history of the Church, is a treble counterpoint : 
the melody of the Church’s defiance and submission towards the state, 
and the melody of the mystical and the institutional Church, above 
the plainsong of sacred and secular history. 


The Meaninglessness of Secular History 


Two beliefs have hitherto underlain the ordinary non-Christian 
attitude towards the present crisis, the attitude of the ordinary secular 
liberal in our post-Christian Western world. One is a broad pelagianism 
— the belief that we are on the whole well-meaning people doing our 
best, who will somehow muddle through. The other is secular optimism 


i I Pet. ii, 13-14; Acts v, 29. St. Peter before the Sanhedrin was echoing what had 
been said four hundred years earlier by Socrates at his trial : ‘‘Men of Athens, I honour and 
love you ; but I shall obey God rather than you, and while I have life and strength I shall 
never cease from the practice and teaching of philosophy’’, PLaATo, Apology, 29d. Cf. Amos 
vii, 10-17 ; Jer. xxvi, 12-15. 
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— the belief that because we are well-meaning and doing our best, 
things will therefore tend to come right ; or (for optimism sidesteps subtly 
in fatalism) that what does happen will be for the best anyway. Hence, 
perhaps, the way in which it has been usual in modern times to see 
public affairs as a succession of “‘questions’’ or “problems”’ (from the 
venerable Eastern Question down to the Palestine Question, one of its 
contemporary progeny, the problem of sovereignty, the problem of 
Veto, the exports problem, and so on) with the implication that they 
have answers and solutions, being incidents in the broad if irregular 
trend of progress. 

Neither of these beliefs are Christian. We are not well-meaning 
people doing our best ; we are miserable sinners, living under judgment, 
with a heritage of sin to expiate. We are doing our best like Caiaphas, 
for our idolatrous loyalties ; we are well-meaning like Pilate, every day 
crucifying Christ afresh. We will not somehow muddle through; if 
we repent and cast ourselves upon God’s mercy we have the promise 
that we shall be saved — a totally different thing, which carries no 
assurance of muddling through in this world. Nor do we find in the 
Bible anything resembling the secular theory of progress. What we 
find there is a scheme of purification through catastrophe and redemp- 
tion through suffering, the rediscovery in our individual lives and our 
corporate histories of resurrection after passion and death. 

But these two beliefs are dying out among non-Christians, and being 
gradually replaced by philosophies of despair. Existentialism is only 
the most fashionable of them. The ordinary man’s area of confidence 
and meaningfulness is rapidly contracting, and the basis of agnosticism 
contracts with it. The past forty years have shown, in a way in which 
the modern world thought no longer possible, the meaninglessness 
of secular history. “For how can we, how can anyone anywhere, who 
has his eyes open, suppress the insistent question : what does my life, 
what does my work mean, if we are constantly confronted and threatened 
by political or economic chaos and by total war ?’’! The alternative to 
an agnostic despair is submission to Leviathan ; for the demonic mass- 
state in both its Fascist and its Communist forms, gives freedom from 
meaninglessness. A Communist writer has described the Moscow front 
in 1941 as being sustained by the conviction that “Hitler had not, nor 


1 W.A. Visser’ T Hoort, ‘‘The Christian in World Affairs’’, The Student World, 
1948, no. 2, pp. 108-109. 
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could have, history’s right to victory’’? ; and Goebbels in 1943 declared 
that Germany was bound te win the war, because without a German 
victory history would lose its meaning, and history was not mean- 
ingless. ® 

Christianity has points of contact with these three attitudes, dying 
liberalism, despair, and the idolatry of Leviathan ; and it is sometimes 
infected by them. It is a paradox that the post-Christian beliefs of 
liberalism have attached themselves to Christianity, of which they 
were in origin a perversion, and are likely to survive among Christians 
after they have become obviously untenable by anybody else. And 
Christianity will often touch its cap respectfully to Leviathan: the 
Russian Revolution, we are told, and the new regimes in Eastern Europe, 
though in many aspects they are deplorable, have abolished feudalism 
and racialism and so proved themselves the agents of a historical process. 
It is difficult to see what recommendation in a Christian sense this is. 
The abolition of feudalism and racialism, however necessary in itself, 
can only be accounted a good in relation to what has succeeded them. 
The replacement of the old-fashioned and inefficient tyrannies in Eastern 
Europe by modern stream-lined efficient tyrannies does not confer 
meaning upon the historical process. It suggests rather the ancient 
meaninglessness of a cyclical process, the historical philosophy of the 
ancient world, by which the author of Ecclesiastes was oppressed, 
and from which Christianity liberated men. The only concern of the 
Church with historical processes of this sort is to bring them under 
judgment, which may mean also that for those involved in them the 
processes are themselves the bearers cf a judgment — the left hand of 
God. It is with despair, the state of mind lying between the liberalism 
that no longer sustains and the demonic mass-movements that beckon 
and terrify the individual, and which lies again on the other side of 
those demonic mass-movements when they have collapsed — it is with 
agnosticism verging on despair that Christianity can work best. The 
greatest living English novelist, the most sensitive and courageous of 
liberal humanists, wrote just before the War : “There is nothing disgrace- 


1 **To imagine for a moment the possibility of Hitler’s victory meant to forego all 
reason ; if it were to happen then there could be no truth, logic, nor light in the develop- 
ment of human society, only chaos, darkness and lunacy; and it would be better not to 


live’’, EVGENY KRIEGER, From Moscow to the Prussian Frontier (London, Hutchinscn, 
1945), p. 8. 


2 Speech in the Berliner Sportpalast, October 3, 1943; Vélkischer Beobachter, Octo- 
ber 4, 1943. 
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ful in despair. In 1938-1939 the more despair a man can take on board 
without sinking, the more completely is he alive’’1. This is an attitude 
congenial to Christianity. It has loyalty to principles in the face of 
meaninglessness ; it has the beginnings of humility; it is capable of 
the Gospel. 


The Christian Meaning of History 


What then is the Christian meaning of history? If it carries no 
promise of progress, what promise does it carry? And how does it 
show the meaning of the crisis in which we live ? 

The theory of history to which the Church has always been committed, 
and from which only in the last century perhaps some churches allowed 
their attention to be distracted, is the Biblical theodicy. History is not 
an autonomous process which secretes its own meaning as it goes along, 
like a cosmic endocrine gland. (This view of history as an autonomous 
process, by the way, is hard to separate from determinism and the 
denial of man’s moral freedom). History is a process with an author, 
who lies outside it, that is to say outside time. It had a beginning and 
will have an end, both of them determined by its author ; and it is only 
in relation to what lies outside itself that it has a meaning. But it is a 
process whose moving force is the moral freedom of the human individuals 
involved in it ; and consequently its meaning is identical with judgment 
by the author, a verdict on the exercise of that freedom both general and 
particular, a sifting of the good elements from the bad. After an agelong 
preparation and expectation, at a certain point in the historical process 
(a point defined in the Creed by the reference to Pontius Pilate) meaning 
and judgment appeared inside history, with the incarnation of history’s 
author. The meaning thus made apparent was God in human terms ?. 
But the judgment was implicit judgment, in that the forces of unmeaning 
history immediately rushed upon the incarnate meaning to destroy it, 
thereby inadvertently passing judgment on themselves. This point 
was the fulfilment of history, since the meaning of history was there 
shown ; but there still remained an epilogue in which that meaning 
might be fully proclaimed — the epilogue in which we live. And with 
the end of the epilogue history will end too: our air-bubble in eternity 


1 E. M. Forster, in The New Statesman and Nation, December 10, 1938, p. 972. 
2 John xiv, 9; Heb. i, 1-3. 
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will collapse. We imagine the end of history as the last event of the 
temporal series ; we know it doctrinally as the Second Coming of Christ ; 
but in the sense in which we are considering it, it is the final verdict 
by the author of history, the act of explicit judgment, which will separate 
the evil from the good and afford the ultimate meaning. 

Three characteristics in particular are to be remarked about this 
epilogue we live in, which we call the Christian Era. They are closely 
interwoven, but for clarity we must consider them separately. 

The first is the imminence of the Second Coming. The Second Coming 
is always imminent. Christ said three things about it: that it would 
be sudden, catching mankind unawares!; that it was unpredictable, 
and must not be made a factor in human speculations ;* and that it 
was to be expected by the Church with the watchful humility of good 
servants expecting the return of an absent master*. This provides 
one of the most concentrated intellectual paradoxes in the New Testa- 
ment, but it is morally simple. The end of human history is by definition 
outside the range of human knowledge ; speculation about it is therefore 
foolish ; we should not allow ourselves to be diverted either by attempts 
at certainty or by the absence of certainty from our moral responsibilities 
within history. “Take ye heed, watch and pray: for ye know not when 
the time is’?*. The New Testament is saturated with this awareness, 
at once alert and submissive, of the imminence of the end. 

For the time between the Resurrection and the Second Coming is 
indeed an epilogue. Upon us “the ends of the world are come”’®. 


“When once the Christ had come’’, says Newman, in one 
of the most exquisite passages in his sermons, “as the Son 
over His own house, and with His perfect Gospel, nothing 
remained but to gather in His saints. No higher Priest could 
come, — no truer doctrine. The Light and Life of men had 
appeared,and had suffered, and had risen again; and nothinge 
more was left to do. Earth had had its most solemn event, and 
had seen its most august sight; and therefore it was the last 
time. And hence, though time intervene between Christ’s first 


1 Mat. xxiv, 42 - xxv, 13 ; Luke xxi, 34-36. Cf. Rev. iii, 3, xvi, 15. 
2 Mat. xxiv, 36; Mark xiii, 32; Acts 1, 6-7. 

3 Mark xiii, 33-37 ; Luke xii, 35-40. Cf. I Thess. v, 1-4. 

4 Mark xiii, 33. 

5 I Cor. x, 11. Cf. Heb. ix, 26, I Pet. i, 20. 
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and second coming, it is not recognized (as I may say) in the 
Gospel scheme, but is, as it were, an accident. For so it was, 
that up to Christ’s coming in the flesh, the course of things ran 
straight towards that end, nearing it by every step; but now, 
under the Gospel, that course has (if I may so speak) altered 
its direction, as regards His second coming, and runs, not towards 
the end, but along it, and on the brink of it; and is at all 
times equally near that great event, which, did it run towards, 
it would at once run into. Christ, then, is ever at our doors; 
as near eighteen hundred years ago as now, and not nearer 
now than then; and not nearer when He comes than now. 
When He says that He will come soon, “soon’’ is not a word 
of time, but of natural order. This present state of things, “the 
present distress’’ as St. Paul calls it, is ever close upon the next 
world, and resolves itself into it. As when a man is given over, 
he may die any moment, yet lingers; as an implement of war 
may any moment explode, and must at some time ; as we listen 
for a clock to strike, and at length it surprises us ; as a crumbl- 
ing arch hangs, we know not how, and is not safe to pass 
under; so creeps on this feeble weary world, and one day, 
before we know where we are, it will end.’’+ 


In eschatological expectation as in other things, the history of the 
Church has shown a rhythm between alternate points of view. The 
early Christians, in their eagerness, looked forward across history as it 
were through a telescope, exaggerating the closeness of the end. In 
modern times we have done the opposite. Applying the wrong end of © 
the telescope to our eyes, we have decided that the Second Coming is 
so far away that we cannot detect it and need not worry about it; it 
is probably connected with the cooling down of the earth and the second 
law of thermodynamics, and can be left to astronomers ; and so we may 
settle comfortably to the real business of life, doing good to one another 
and to ourselves, correcting social maladjustments, and keeping civili- 
sation greased and refuelled. “Their inward thought is, that their houses 
shall continue for ever, and their dwellings places to all generations ; they 
call their lands after their own names’’*. We have not really believed 
in the epilogue-theory at all. It has seemed obvious to us that Christ 


1 J. H. NEWMAN, “Waiting for Christ’’, Parochial and Plain Sermons (London, Riving- 
tons, 1875), vol. vi, pp. 240-241. 


2 Ps. xlix, 11. 
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was not the fulfilment of history but the beginning of any history that 
mattered, that the Reformation marked a new crest, the American 
Revolution another, the League of Nations a third, and that history 
increases in importance as it approaches ourselves — a philosophy 
which it is the business of every daily newspaper to inculcate. The 
dénouement of the atomic bomb is so crudely theatrical as to seem 
specially devised for the children we have shown ourselves to be. It is 
indeed a singular mark of divine mercy; for the imminence of judg- 
ment would still be there without the atomic bomb, but it is difficult to 
imagine anything less than the atomic bomb that might have made us 
realise it. 

The second characteristic to be noted in the development of history 
is that the tares grow up with the wheat?. Evil and good grow along- 
side, towards the final judgment: the Church spreads, but the forces 
that hate the Church spread too, their hostility evoked by and growing 
pari passu with her own growth. The notion that the Christian Era 
should be a period of the gradual perfection of men and society is the 
opposite of what we find in the New Testament. Jewish apocalyptic 
had generally supposed an age of bliss within history, a restored King- 
dom of David, to come after the final catastrophes. Jesus revolution- 
ised this, pointing instead to ultimate bliss in the transcendent order 
beyond space and time”. He described the remainder of history in 
terms which suggested that it would be even more full of tumult and 
confusion, of wars and famines than what had gone before; and a 
marked feature of it was to be the appearance of antichrists and of 
apostasies among the faithful *. So history moves, not only towards the 
divine act of judgment that will bring it to an end, but also towards a 
final concentration of Satanic evil within history’, immediately pre- 
ceding the Second Coming, when the prince of this world will for the 
last time have his hour, as he had it during the Passion, and for the 
last time will be judged °. 


1 Mat. xiii, 24-30, 37-43; cf. 47-50. See C. H. Dopp, The Parables of the Kingdom 
(London, Nisbet, 1935), pp. 183-186. 


2 Dopp, The Parables of the Kingdom, pp. 71-74. 

3 Mark xiii; Mat. xxiv; Luke xxi. 

4 2 Thess. ii, 3-4; Rev. xiii. Cf. J. MariTain, St. Thomas Aquinas (London, Sheed and 
Ward, 1938), pp. 87-88; N. BerpyAev, The Meaning of History (London, Bles, 1936), 


p. 204; REINHOLD NieBuHR, The Nature and Destiny of Man (London, Nisbet, 1941-1943), 
vol. ii, pp. 327-330. 


5 Luke xxii, 53; John xii, 31, xiv, 30, xvi, 11. 
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And the third characteristic of the epilogue, circumscribed always 
as it is by the imminence of the end, and impelled by the mounting 
struggle of the opposing forces within it, is the continuous recurrence, 
even before the end, of crisis and redemption, of judgment and the 
giving of life to those who will respond to judgment. The archetypal 
pattern of the Incarnation, the Crucifixion and the Resurrection is 
repeated continually in all human lives and all human situations. If there 
is a “progress” about this repetition, it seems to be only in the sense 
that the crises increase in magnitude, as the Church expands in the 
world, and increase in depth, as the consciousness of human sin is deep- 
ened and therefore the corresponding salvific power of God. So to 
believe that the end of the world is potentially imminent is no mark of 
a childish and defective analysis of the course of history, as might be sup- 
posed by those who would point out that the world has in fact not come 
to an end?. Indeed it is plain in the Church’s history that expectation 
of the end has always been one of the marks of a high spiritual culture ; 
though this does not mean that we can regain a high spiritual culture 
by cultivating apocalyptic fantasies. To expect the end is to recognise 
the deeper truth that judgment is always imminent, is latent in every 
crisis — personal as well as public, and that at any moment our lives 
may be sliced off and we may be judged*. Every immediate crisis, 
therefore, is a transparency of the last crisis; as when Our Lord predicted 
the destruction of Jerusalem, but only as a prefiguring of the end. “To 
the Christian the world is always ending, and every historical crisis is, 
as it were, a rehearsal for the real thing.’’® 





1 It is familiar that the history of Christian apocalyptic has been reflected in a debased 
form in the history of Marxist apocalyptic. The Russian Revolution was the parallel to 
the Incarnation, the realisation of meaning within history, with an implicit judgment on 
the world at large. There followed an exaggerated expectation of the world revolution, 
which would be the final and explicit judgment. When the world revolution did not happen, 
the Communist movement turned its attention to the tactics of an indefinitely prolonged 
epilogue. The historical parallel is a subject of great importance that needs to be worked 
out in detail. The fundamental difference between the two apocalyptics is that Marxism 


denies the extra-historical category and therefore forces the fulfilment of history within the 
historical process itself. 


2 **... the Last Judgment will supervene unexpectedly and unpredictably upon a world 
showing no indication of its approach, unless it be that ‘the sky grows darker yet and the 
sea rises higher’. That seems to imply that there is no moment in the world’s history which 
by historical necessity leads up to the Judgment. Doomsday simply takes a cut across the 
timestream at any point and reveals the triumph of the divine purpose in it’’, C. H. Dopp, 
History and the Gospel (London, Nisbet, 1938), p. 170. 


* CHRISTOPHER DAwson, Beyond Politics (London, Sheed and Ward, 1939), p. 136. 
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Repentance and Prophecy 


The revival of the eschatological elements in Christianity has been 
one of the main achievements of the theologians of this century. It has 
been the real response of the Church to the contemporary upheaval. 
Our age has had many boasts for itself, and holds many records, but 
its essential uniqueness lies perhaps in the sphere where it has not been 
accustomed to make claims. The crisis we have been living through 
since 1939 or 1933 or 1914, whichever date we may choose, is possibly 
more exactly a transparency, more nearly a rehearsal for the real thing, 
than any of which we have historical record. It has become the con- 
sensus of ali our historians and secular prophets that we are living at 
the end of an age, and even the newspaper reader is being forced to 
realise that the forces of growth are now entirely overbalanced by the 
forces of destruction. The Communist interprets this with satisfaction 
as the last epilepsy of capitalist society, but the Christian sees the work- 
ing of a deeper dialectic, and the clash of contradictions in a dimension 
the Communist does not know of. The “questions”’ and “problems’’ of 
dissolving Christendom can now be seen for what they are, as judg- 
ments. They are judgments taking the form of demonic perversions : 
judgment on war, which is no longer a purposive and preservative 
activity governed by the doctrine of the just war, but has become an 
indiscriminate social convulsion? ; judgment on the state, in the form 
of an impending world state which may well be a more frightful con- 
centration of tyrannical power than any we have yet experienced ; judg- 
ment on nationalism, which has long been again a form of idolatry that 
was denounced by the prophets of the Old Testament ; judgment on revolu- 
tion, which has been swollen into the decisive fact of contemporary secu- 
lar history, and has produced a giant debased substitute for the Church. 

In these circumstances it is inevitable that the emphasis of the Church’s 
teaching should once more be upon the eschatological elements of her 
creed ; but the problem, which is perhaps the special problem for Amster- 


1 “*L’Eurcpe est pleine de guerres, mais le plus nigaud commence 4a se rendre compte 
que ces guerres sont le prétexte et l’alibi d’une guerre, qui sera la Guerre, la Guerre absolue, 
ni politique, ni sociale, ni religieuse au sens strict du mot, la Guerre qui n’ose pas dire son 
nom peut-étre parce qu’elle n’en a aucun, qu’elle est simplement |’état naturel d’une société 
humaine dont l’extraordinaire complexité est absolument sans proportion avec les sentiments 
élémentaires qui l’animent, et qui expriment les plus basses formes de la vie collective : 
vanité, cupidité, envie’’. GEORGES BERNANOS, Les Grands Cimetiéres sous la Lune (Paris, 
Plon, 1938), pp. 172-173. Léon BLoy used similar words twenty-five years earlier : ‘‘Pour 
qui voit dans l’Absolu, la guerre n’a de sens que si elle est exterminatrice, et l'avenir trés 
prochain nous le montrera’’, L’Ame de Napoléon (Paris, Mercure de France, 1912), p. 114. 
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dam, is that little of them has yet filtered through to Christian political 
thinking. The revival of Christian eschatology has been the real res- 
ponse to the contemporary crisis, but except among the churches of the 
European Continent it has been, so to speak, only half-conscious, 
instinctive rather than reasoned. And how is Christian eschatology 
relevant to Christian political thinking ; how would it be expressed if 
its influence became conscious ? 

First, by throwing the Church back upon the task which is at once 
the centre and the circumference of its attempts to build a Christian 
civilisation : the proclaiming of the gospel of the crucified and risen 
Christ. Then, by applying the call to repentance with which the gospel 
was first heard among men fo itself, the Church to the Church. For 
within the Church too there are the tensions of history, the struggle 
between nature and grace; and the historical Church has its share 
of guilt tor the collapse of Christendom. Here its task now may be 
to see how its own position carries some degree of determination, 
some inescapable accumulation of retribution due. 

This inner reorientation, this metanoia, precedes the proclamation 
of the gospel by the Church to the world. And there the task today 
is perhaps especially prophetic judgment in its negative sense. To the 
Gentiles Christ crucified is always folly: he brings not peace but 
tribulation, not progress but crisis. The Church must know its own 
position against the abysses of an un-Christed world. 't is under 
the commission to Ezekiel, that it will be judged, not by whether 
the wicked die in their iniquity, for this it cannot control, but according 
to whether it spoke to warn the wicked from their wicked way. And 
this means that the Church must know not only its own position but 
also the depth of the crisis of the world. It must know that the area of 
effective contact between the Church and the secular world is contract- 
ing, and that the front along which the Church has to open up its artillery 
of prophetic condemnation is extending. Nor does the language of pro- 
phecy say, “This time the perils are seen ; possible defences are at hand 
and the vigorous and dynamic spirit which produces the peril can also 
produce an era of unprecedented progress. Thus, men have great 
opportunity at the price of measurable risk.” The language of pro- 


1 Ezek. iii, 17-21. 
2 Soviet-American Relations, a statement submitted by the Commission on a Just and 


Durable Peace and adopted by the Executive Committee of the Federal Council of the Chur- 
ches of Christ in America, October 11, 1946, conclusion. 
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phecy says, “Woe unto you that desire the day of the Lord! to what 
end is it for you? the day of the Lord is darkness, and not light. As if 
a man did flee from a lion, and a bear met him ; or went into the house, 
and leaned his hand on the wall, and a serpent bit him. Shall not the 
day of the Lord be darkness, and not light? even very dark, and no 
brightness in it?’’4 The first kind of language has its proper place, 
but it must always be subordinated to the second kind of language ; 
for the second kind includes the first kind, and repentance may in God’s 
mercy bring the things that the first looks to, but the first kind by itself 
cannot do this. 

As the present crisis deepens and the historical prospect grows 
darker, their meaninglessness and terror will increase for everybody 
except the Christian. The Church alone knows all about this ; — has 
been here before ; — this is where she comes in. “And when these 


- things begin to come to pass, then look up, and lift up your heads ; for 


your redemption draweth nigh.’’* The future observer, looking back, 
may see the Church now as standing at the farthest possible point from 
secular history, of which only a minimum comes at this moment 
within the reach of her sacramentalising power. He may see her 
shifting her emphasis and insight from Romans xiii to the Apocalypse 
xiii. He may see her once more confronting Antichrist, as she so often 
has before. He may see her once more with eagerness awaiting the 
coming of her Lord, watching and praying, lest that day should over- 
take her as a thief*. He may see the mystical Church once more radia- 
ting forth her spiritual beams, outshining the feeble and divided institu- 
tional Church, like the corona round the sun in eclipse : spiritual beams 
which may or may not reach down the future to fertilise a new Christen- 
dom ten centuries hence — it does not matter. But first of all we today 
must clear our minds about the point at which we have arrived ; and 
perhaps this is what Amsterdam can do. 


1 Amos v, 18-20. 
2 Luke xxi, 28. 
3 I Thess. v, 4. 
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LOST UNITY? 
BY 


ERNST WOLF 


Neither relativism nor confessionalism 


One must certainly agree with the warning of Karl Barth in his 
addresses on “The Church and the Churches’’ (1935): “One should not 
seek to explain the existence of so many Churches. One should rather 
accept the fact and live with it as one accepts and lives with one’s personal 
and unknown sins... One should understand it as guilt, which we our- 
selves must assume without seeking to free ourselves from it.’ He 
warns against trying to explain the multiplicity of the Churches, and I 
think with justification, because the attempt leads to the temptation 
to think that in this way we can overcome this multiplicity through 
human effort, or to the temptation to make it “meaningful’’ by regarding 
it as the necessary expression of the fulness of the revelation of God. 
In both cases man would presume to be the master of a real or supposed 
difficulty ; he would rob the Church of the secret of its unity, and he 
would render harmless the profound guilt found in the multiplicity 
of the Churches. In order to regain a “lost unity’’ he would pretend an 
“essential’’ unity 

In regard to this “lost unity’’, it is earnestly to be questioned whether 
we can so simply and glibly establish the fact that “the foundation of 
all ecumenical activity lies in the bitter and tragic truth that the unity 
of the Church has been destroyed’’. And in regard to the “essential’’ 
unity in the multiplicity of the Churches we are to remember the danger 
of romanticizing the idea of the Church and its interpretation of the 
“Body’’ of Christ. The essence of the guilt which is manifest in the 
multiplicity of the Churches would in both cases be problematical. 
In the one case, we would undermine the reality of the Church which 
is in itself indestructible ; and in the other case, we would despair of 
the possibility of knowing the nature of the Church at all. But the 
guilt which is present in the multiplicity of the Churches is none other 
than the whole guilt of all men before God — namely, unbelief and 
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disobedience towards God’s promise and God’s order which are given 
us in the reality of the Church. It is the guilt of confessionalism or 
relativism regarding the truth of God, the witnessing of which truth 
is the very essence of the life of the Church in the World. The truth 
of God and the “instrument’’ which should “do’’ the truth (and it is 
“doing”’ of the truth which is the strength and purpose of the Church’s 
existence as the people of God) have an essential part in the unity of 
the triune God. 

If one conceives of the unity of the Church as an organic unity in 
multiplicity, and upon that basis conceives the Church as a great entity 
which of necessity works itself out in many churches, then this signifies a 
relativization of the Confession, namely the Confessio, because the 
Confession is not only a hymn of praise and a confession of sins but 
also a definite witness of the truth of God to the world. 

If one speaks of the broken nature of the unity of the Church, and 
understands thereby a unity which once obtained in history in the form 
of a historical reality, then one gives confessionalism (denominationalism) 
free rein, for it means the absolutizing of this or that Confession by 
the claim that in and for itself, it represents the unity of the Church, 
whether on the basis of doctrine or organizational structure. In both 
cases one presupposes a demonstrable continuity with the original 
existence of the Church before the unity was broken (for instance, 
the consensus quinquesaecularis or the apostolic succession of office). 
Between these two — despite the questionable nature of these ever recur- 
ring concepts of the unity of the Church which have one thing in common, 
that they take their stand on actual or presumed historical facts — there 
are middle ways: for instance, the idea of the “Bridge Church’’. In 
the German Lutheranism of the nineteenth century (i. e. Wilhelm Léwe) 
the idea arose that Lutheranism was the binding centre between Rome 
and Geneva. And the Anglican Church, in face of the multiplicity 
of the Churches and the desire for unity, seems to regard itself as the 
bridge between eastern and western Catholicism, built upon the foun- 
dations of the Church of the apostles and the fathers. 

The question as to “how’’ the unity of the Church is understood 
will to a large extent determine the practical and theoretical attitude 
adopted towards the multiplicity of the Churches and towards the 
question regarding the “one Body of Christ’’. 

While presuming and recognising the guilt, however, it is still permis- 
sible to inquire into the reasons concerning this guilt. One may discuss 
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the ‘geographical, racial, psychological, political, rational and spiritual 
causes of this multiplicity without thereby minimising the burden of 
guilt. For this purpose it is illuminating to pursue this question of 
the unity of the Church historically, and at the same time to inquire 
regarding the endeavours which have been made to manifest the unity 
of the Church, in order that we may understand more clearly the present 
efforts towards ecumenicity in tHeir relation to the history of the Church. 


Return to the original unity ? 


The conception that the unity of the Church has been lost leads to 
error if what is meant thereby is a historically recognisable unity of 
the Church, at least in its beginnings. Today our conceptions of the 
Church are still determined by the widely accepted pietistic interpreta- 
tion of Church history which has regarded the early period, that of 
“first love’’ as the period of unity. The conceptions of unity closely 
associated with the specifically Lutheran claim regarding the symbols of 
the ancient Church as being “ecumenical’’, together with the theory 
of the consensus quinquesaecularis, with which the humanistic and 
Anglican reforms worked, are indeed revealing expressions of specific 
conceptions of the Church. But they are not historical conceptions 
and judgments. 

It appears as if the earliest history of the “older Churches’’ (here 
bound up with the fact that the “world’’ challenged them anew to 
an actual faith and that the individual communities thereby had often 
to rely on themselves alone) and of the “younger Churches’’, has again 
attained to a much closer rapprochement to the beginnings of the history 
of the Church, even more than in the times of the Reformation, or 
in other deliberate tendencies towards “original Christianity’. In 
consequence of this, the history of these beginnings may today be under- 
stood more realistically and therefore profoundly. Prejudices which 
have been handed down through Church history can be eradicated ; 
and the witness concerning the life of the Church in the first centuries 
can be more clearly deciphered. 

Celsus, an astonishingly penetrating opponent of early Christianity 
was specially struck by the uncontrolled multiplicity of the new religion. 
He does not see one single orthodox Church (although he speaks once 
of the “great Church’’), surrounded by all sorts of schisms or heresies — 
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he sees rather a conglomeration of various forms of the Christian religion 
existing side by side in a state of more or less active tension. It is well- 
known that Paul also found such a conglomeration in his mission work, 
and was able to tolerate it. The original Jewish community also came 
to terms with it (until it itself became confessionalized into a specific 
Jewish Christianity after the Barcochbar revolt and thereby came to its 
downfall). As W. Bauer has shown (Rechtglaubigkeit und Ketzerei im 
altesten Christentum 1934) “orthodoxy”? and “heresy”? have existed 
side by side for generations in such a way that the former developed 
only gradually and at first only as a minority within Christianity (which 
as a whole is called the “Catholic Church’’) — at least, not in such a 
way that the “heresy”’ cut itself right off from the original single large 
orthodox Church, as was prescribed in the scheme of Origen (disbelief, 
orthodox belief, false belief) and later early attackers of heresy. The 
religious and liturgical unity of earliest Christianity is a fiction, if thereby 
is meant one single historical system. Its consciousness of being, in 
the face of the world, as the “Catholic Church’’, as the people of God, 
as the ecclesia theou represented in each community the “tertium genus”’ 
is all the stronger, despite the increasing tensions of the post-apostolic 
era. The unity with which the Church confronts the world lies neither 
in a uniformity of doctrine, nor of worship, nor of constitution. 

It is significant that Ignatius of Antioch, of whom one thinks as 
the first definite protagonist of the so-called monarchical episcopate 
in Early Church constitutional history, did not conceive the function 
of a monarchical bishop in a constitutional, legal manner, although he 
considered this system to be self-evident. For him the idea of one single 
bishop carries weight rather as being the representative of the unity 
of God in the eyes and for the sake of the community. He is at the 
same time the representative of the “Gnome’’, of the saving Decree 
of God; he maintains the community in that unity which is essential 
to the heavenly, pleromatic Church and is bound up with the secret 
of redemption (Eph. 3, 4). This corresponds exactly with the New 
Testament concept of the unity of the Church as being based in Christ 
and existing through Him. 

The historical process towards unification begins in a gradual way. 
Rome appears as the centre, when this city emerges as the “heir” of 
Jerusalem. These processes can be traced in the history of the Church 
Office, the Creed, and the Canon. But even for Tertullian the predo- 
minant concept is the Creed which has been handed down by all the 
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apostolic mother churches, while he sharply rejects the tendency he 
meets with in Calixtus towards a concept of the Church as being a sort 
of institutional hierarchy. For Cyprian, too, Christ Himself remains 
the real basis for the unity of the Church ; however, the question of the 
criteria for this unity (Petrus) and of its authoritative historic represen- 
tation (i.e. the episcopate) is already being asked so forcibly at this 
time that the schismatic is considered no better than the heretic. This 
marks the beginning of that trend which was to determine for the future 
the Western concept of the unity of its Church. With Cyprian this 
concept was modified by the idea of the unanimitas, the caritas of the 
individual. With Augustine it was even identical with the caritas. But 
in the actual life of the Church it is dominated, before and after him, 
by a centralistic hierarchy and a uniform form of worship. 

These factors became soon mixed up with extra-ecclesiastical motives 
for unity. The Church allows that it is used for the policy of imperial 
unity. Only now can we speak of a Church unity (at least, in principle) 
in the sense of a historical structure. H. Berkhof, in his fine book 
“Kirche und Kaiser’ 1947, shows how the Church, in accordance with 
State religious policy lets itself be drawn into the scheme of political 
Roman theology founded on the principle of the “do ut des’’, which 
takes the shape of uniform liturgy, and is ultimately accompanied by 
the “monotheism”’ of the swmmus deus. Thus the Church is subjected 
to two pagan imperial forces making for constitutional unity. This is 
observable in its own origenistic theology and it also underlies the 
constructive neo-Platonic idea of unity. The result is a State Church 
in a Christian State. This, with Theodosius’ Edict of 380, marks the 
foundation of the legally recognised “Catholic’’ unity-Church of the 
subsequent centuries, but at the cost of a threatening degeneration 
of Christianity into an increasingly empty formula. Nicaea (325) unques- 
tionably means, according to this view, “an Emperor’s invention in 
order to restore unity and to centralise the Church’”’ (Berkhof, 75). 
Tensions are not lacking. Whereas for the Emperor, the Church is 
primarly the community which worships God correctly for the sake 
of the Empire, Athanasius, as an opponent of this unity policy, considers 
the unity of the Church to exist “only’’ by means of the universally 
accepted Truth which has its centre in the divinity of Christ. And 
Arianism becomes almost of necessity the protagonist of the ideology 
of Empire unity, in which Christianity and paganism can converge on 
a “monotheistic’’ basis. This opens the way for a development into 
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a Byzantine State Church, which entails the Church’s approval of 
religious intolerance, the Church’s recognition of State interference 
in its affairs, and the Church’s blessing of the Godlike ruler. On the 
other hand, however, mostly in the West and on the authority of Ambro- 
sius one can note the growth of a theocratic concept of the Church and 
of the Christian State which denies the divinity of the Emperor and 
imposes on the Church a critical attitude towards the State. The Church 
has to carry out its duty of vigilance even in secular affairs. That is 
the result of the Western attitude towards the Arian conflict. It elimi- 
nates the pagan “‘do ut des’’ motive and considers the State to be a part 
of, and servant of, the Holy Plan of God. The Church, with a greatly 
increased consciousness of itself, later deviates from this idea and adopts 
a belief in the statutory superiority of the authority of the Church over 
and above the secular. — Theocracy is changed from a witness to the 
Lordship of Christ into a matter of power politics. The freedom of 
the Church becomes conversely the domination of the Church. Tole- 
rance is erased from the commandment of theocracy. And the freedom 
and the autonomous power of the Word of God are thereby belied. 
We need not concern ourselves here with the details of this clearly 
marked development of two tendencies in the 4th Century — Theocracy 
(West) and State Church (East). What is important is that among the 
elements of unity constitutive of the Church on earth we now find 
elements which seek Church unity essentially within its structural deve- 
lopment : i.e. the unifying of the cultus, of doctrine, of creed, and — 
supported by a politically. constructed centralism — of Church order. 
Certainly the “theocratic idea has become the essence of the mighty 
mediaeval unified culture’’ (Berkhof, 217). The Byzantine State Church 
development in the East must necessarily be considered as a schism 
when measured by this Western unity. But the understanding of the 
unity of the Church has substantially changed in comparison: with the 
witness of the New Testament and in comparison with the situation 
of the early beginnings. The unity of the Church is conceived as a 
historic reality, but for this very reason it is immediately exposed to 
all the doubts and questions arising from such a reality. These clearly 
lead to another result following the violent policy of unity of the late 
Roman Byzantine Empire of the Sth Century : i. e. to the establishment 
of the great Eastern national Churches. With them there arises out 
of the doctrinal disputes a confessionalism which derives its very vitality 
and potentiality for development from the tendencies towards national 
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independence in face of the Empire, and which conversely bears and 
fosters a growing national consciousness within the Church. Here 
also we see the rise of visible “unity’’ Churches and Church groupings 
each of which claims, in the form of an absolute confessionalism, to 
be the Church. 


Unity received in faith 


It is a proof of the close relation of the Reformation to the New 
Testament that it — at least in its theological intention — fundamentally 
abandoned the idea of a specific structure and thus also of an unified 
structure of the Church. 

It considers the unity of the Church to be a gift concealed within 
its heavenly Lord, exclusively founded in Him and issuing from Him, 
a gift received in faith and attested obediently to the militia Christi. 
Luther, preaching the Word of God as the unica nota ecclesiae 
and the Church as the creatura verbi, rejects the concept of organism 
(arising from the idea of hierarchy) in describing the unity of the corpus 
Christi mysticum. In the place of the successor (Peter) as the centrum 
ecclesiae unitatis, the Word of God, identical with Christ and the Holy 
Spirit, is substituted. It is true that the unity of the Church is upheld 
by the harmony of life in the congregation and of the congregations 
with each other, but this is not a psychological unity and not a matter 
of the will of men. That is only a “secular conventio’’ (Luther), a factio 
impiorum (Calvin) — not a conspiratio fidelium (John 17). To interpret 
Joh. 17 as a unitas voluntatis et consensu would be to interpret this 
passage in an Arian or docetist way. The unum in John 17 is rather 
a “spiritual unity’’ corresponding to the trinitarian unity of God. Chris- 
tianity is the one body of Christ — unum corpus externum — closely 
corresponding to the fact that the righteousness of the Christian is 
the justitia externa bestowed by God in Christ. (Cf. E. Wolf, Die 
Einheit der Kirche im Zeugnis der Reformation, Evangel. Theol. 
1938 P. 124 etc). The unity is thus Christ Himself. The messages of 
Oxford and Edinburgh have this in mind, perhaps, when they say: 
“The source of unity is not deliberate agreement between men; it is 
Jesus Christ, Whose Life flows through the whole body, and Who subor- 
dinates the will of the many to His own will’’. “This unity does not 
exist by reason of our agreement through thought or will. It is based 
upon Jesus Christ Himself.” 
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It is this unity, proceeding from the Word and based on Christ, 
which is also meant in the much-quoted sentences of Art. VII of the 
Confession of Augsburg, which define the Church as consisting only 
of the pure preaching of the Gospel and the administering of the Sacra- 
ments according to the Scriptures. The claims of the Reformers that 
they and their Reformation are “in and of”’ the true Church, the taking 
over of the Early Church symbols as the symbols of the Church for 
all time and in all places — i.e. the consciously ecumenical attitude 
of the Reformers in face of the question as to the Church within and 
behind the organisation of the Church — these are only the natural 
consequences of the Biblical concept of the unity of the Church. And 
in this respect the Reformation has not destroyed the unity of the Church. 
All the same, it has brought about a separation within Christianity : 
on the one hand because it radically questioned the organic unity of 
the theocratic, hierarchical Church of the Middle Ages (though this 
had already been the case on previous occasions, in the criticism of 
Joachim and of the protagonists of Episcopalism or Conciliarism), 
and on the other hand, since it remained to a large extent imprisoned 
in structural categories regarding the Church and thus opened the 
floodgates for a new wave of confessionalism (perhaps the third wave 
after Judaic Christianity and the Eastern national Churches). 

Thus if soon after the Reformation theologians, in a misunder- 
standing of the Latin text, interpret the Augsburg Confession (Article 
VII) to mean — as happens also in many cases today in German Lutheran 
circles: “that one must insist on the necessity for unanimity in the 
doctrines of the Gospel and Sacraments as the inescapable foundation 
and essential ingredient of Church unity”’ (P. Brunner); and if one 
considers ‘‘the prayer for unanimity in the doctrine of the Gospel 
and Sacraments and the fraternal striving for this unanimity’’ to be 
“the soul of all ecumenical work’’ — then they really take their stand 
on the conception which caused the separation within the Church which 
began with the Reformation. This mistaken idea of making of the 
confession a concrete Church doctrine (pura doctrina) and a binding 
statute of a specific religious society, imbues the confession with a statu- 
tory and legal (state Church) character which is the very basis of con- 
fessionalism. This confessionalism, beginning with Lutheran Orthodoxy, 
orientates itself more and more in thought and practice towards the 
ecclesia visibilis particularia vera — i.e. towards confessional Church- 
dom. It is significant that Lutheran theologians compiled “confessional 
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documents’’ for the Eastern Churches in the 16th Century or caused 
them to compose specific “symbols’’ (Cyrillus Lucaris). It is also 
inevitable that the Roman Church is now organising itself in the Tri- 
dentinum (and ultimately in the Vatican) into a Confessing Church. 
This habit of individual Church organisms of expressing themselves 
in formulated doctrine gives Western Church history from the 16th 
Century onward its characteristic note. This juxtaposition of the 
Churches contains a latent opposition through each one’s claim to be 
the Church. 

From time to time this tension becomes unbearable in its polemical 
vehemence. Yet the irenical spirit which succeeds the polemical (Calixtus 
etc) provides no solution because it adheres to the concept of a faith 
based on pura doctrina, whether through the theory of the “fundamental 
articles’’, or through the idea of the return to the consensus quinque- 
saecularis, mainly in the confessionalistic sphere. It merely substitutes 
an irenic relativism for a polemical absolutism. And secondly, the 
various Protestant strivings for unity are overshadowed by the demand 
for a re-union. Thus these strivings are retrogressive. They seek to 
regain something which has been lost. 


Modern efforts for unity 


It is the same with the strivings for union in Christian Europe in the 
17th and 18th Centuries which are motivated by the strengthening spirit 
of the Aufklarung movement and seek to foster the cultural achieve- 
ments of Christendom. Relativism moves more and more into the twilight 
of religious indifference. So perspicacious a theologian as G. J. Planck 
(Uber die Trennung und Wiedervereinigung der getrennten christlichen 
Hauptparteien, 1803) considers that this is a phenomenon which is in 
keeping with the whole “spirit of the Age’’. But this is sterile. Polliti- 
cally motivated plans for unity (enlightened despotism, Napoleon, the 
Holy Alliance) — were more effective. One should therefore not dismiss 
the few “Unions” of the 19th Century within the German Protestant 
Churches as being, because of their origin in “indifferentism’’, already 
condemned as Lutheran Confessionalists in Germany today would 
wish to do. In the same year in which Planck composed his note- 
worthy article on the question of union the Baden Church Council 
Director, Brauer, (“Gedanken iiber einen Kirchverein’’) demands 
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union in order to get support againt Christian philosophical conceptions 
as well as against the threatening political religious despotism with a 
Christianised cult of State and Ruler. The many attempts at union in 
the Napoleonic era (Beaufort, Planck, Starck, etc.) have also a comple- 
tely “positive Christian’’ tendency, i.e. they also arise from the deep 
anxiety over the increasing dechristianization of the world, even the 
threatening shadow of the dangerous Anti-Christ. They are thus visibly 
imbued with the will to witness to their faith before the world. For 
this reason the Unions established have indisputably proved their worth 
in the life of the congregations attached to them. They are thus no 
longer compelled to pursue the idea of a restorative reunion and can 
turn to a fundamentally ecumenical aim. That the confessional awa- 
kening in Germany in the 19th Century means not only a romantic 
restoration but new life and a newly awakened consciousness of respon- 
sibility to the Church of Christ is in no small degree a result of those 
unions. The latter provided contacts between the confessions which, 
though only incipient, also involved commitments. And they can at 
the same time point to many Christian actions which reveal missionary 
zeal. In striving for union, they wish to find the unity of the Church 
of Christ in the life of the congregation. 

This intended witness — wherever it is carried out —- proclaims at 
the same time the existence of the Church according to the definition 
of “Church’’ in the Augsburg Confession and addresses the world 
from the standpoint of an united faith. Common action, without these 
conditions, a “practical Christianity’? in a hypothetical confessional 
unity, would not be worthy of the Church. 


The present situation 


Many of the pre-conditions for the unions of the 19th Century 
have been intensified in the 20th Century. It seems, however, as if, 
while Christianity is being whittled down (Van der Leeuw, Die Bilanz 
des Christentums, 1947), Christianity in the so-called Christian West 
has at the same time, through the antichristian powers which dominate 
this process, come closer to its original historical position. 

Christianity is “attacked and attacking’. As an ideology — and 
it was as an ideology that it acquired its historical unified structure 
and still retains it in the form of a remnant of ““Western Christian culture’’ 
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— Christianity passes away; as a Reality, which means always the 
reality of Christ in His Church, and through her — or better, with her — 
Christianity enters into a new stage. The Challenge to a genuine confes- 
sing of the faith has set into motion a great rapprochement of the 
Churches and Church movements throughout Christendom — in Ger- 
many, Norway, Holland, etc. — The Ecumenical Movement has a part 
in this process inasmuch as it has been most energetically led to abandon 
the concept of “‘merely’’ practical action and to recognise that the 
indispensable condition is unity in truth and of faith. In the Roman 
Catholic Church there are also tendencies which advance beyond the 
confines of mere doctrinal formulations and move from catholic con- 
fessionalism towards catholicism in the meaning of the Una Sancta. 

In all this, certain parallel processes in the historic development 
of Western society cannot be neglected inasmuch as this development 
moves away from the mediaeval doctrine of unity with its authoritarian 
Christian Church centre, through the disasters of dissolution, towards 
new structures of society. Here, as in the Church, the question is asked 
as to the fundamental WHAT of unity, and its answer is the decisive 
point. The Church will have to learn from the history of the concept 
of unity, that the question has been put before her in a wrong way and 
that the answer is fatal if it thinks that unity means unity of form, and 
that unity is a principle of structure. In that case, in the place of the living 
and, despite all its various forms, united confessio of faith and obedience, 
there would be substituted either a confessionalism which is detrimental 
to true unity, or a relativism which is detrimental to existential faith. 
And with both confessionalism and relativism, ideas of unity of a 
structural character would be in domination. Such ideas claim arro- 
gantly to be “building’’ God’s Kingdom instead of receiving it in faith 
as being the promised presence of the Heavenly Lord, and instead of 
witnessing to it in obedience to Christ as God’s fellow-workers in all 
activities in and for the world. The guilt which Christianity has to 
bear in view of the multiplicity of Churches is and remains the guilt 
of disbelief and disobedience, the guilt of not trusting God sufficiently 
to believe that He alone will demonstrate beyond all doubt the unity 
of His Church within the multiplicity of the Churches. 





THE AMERICAN CHURCHES 
IN THE ECUMENICAL SITUATION 


BY 


JOHN C. BENNETT 


It might surprise Christians in other countries to discover the extent 
to which the coming into existence of the World Council of Churches 
occupies the minds of Christians in the United States. There is a ten- 
dency to regard the World Council as the symbol of all that is most 
hopeful in the contemporary Church. Around the World Council of 
Churches are gathered two of the greatest interests of the American 
Churches. One is the interest in Christian unity. The other is the 
interest in relating the Churches to the problems of the social order, 
especially to those that affect international relations. These two inte- 
rests of the American Churches call for some explanation. 

Here is a country in which the divisions among Christians are so 
numerous that they are a cause for wonder and yet it is true that there 
is in America a passion for Christian unity. Here is a country that 
recently was isolationist and that is still very clumsy in its efforts to act 
out its réle as a great power among the nations and yet it is true that 
in the Churches a concern about international affairs has for years been 
a major preoccupation. In this article I shall attempt to explain, for 
the benefit of Christians in other countries, the nature of the American 
concern about ecumenicity and some of the attitudes of the American 
Churches to international problems. I shall, then, discuss some of the 
difficulties that are likely to arise as Americans relate themselves to 
other Christians in the context of the World Council of Churches. 
Needless to say, it is presumptuous for anyone to generalize about the 
American. Churches and I hope that all that I say will be interpreted as 
referring only to broad trends. 


The American approach to Christian Unity 


In speaking of the ecumenical concern of the American Churches I 
used the words “Christian unity’’ and not the words “Church union’’. 
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The distinction is very important. The progress toward Christian unity 
in the United States has been remarkable but of Church union there has 
been very little. In the end these cannot be separated, because Christian 
unity as it becomes deeper will find expression in some form of Church 
union over wide areas of Protestantism and perhaps beyond, but 
this consideration should not obscure the Christian unity that already 
exists. 

One of the most noticeable characteristics of American Protestan- 
tism is its inter-denominational life. It is in this that Christian unity is 
expressed. One finds this on many different levels. There is the fact 
that people often move from one denomination to another very easily 
without any important change of conviction. There is the fact that 
among the twenty-five denominations which belong to the Federal 
Council of, Churches there is an extraordinary overlapping of mind. 
Their ieaders read the same books, subscribe to some of the same jour- 
nals, attend many of the same conferences. I am always impressed by 
the extent to which the same books are used in the theological seminaries 
which train the ministers of various denominations. Several of the 
largest theological seminaries are interdenominational, Yale Divinity 
School and Union Theological Seminary, for example. In such an 
institution six or eight different denominations will be represented on 
the faculty and as many as twenty among the students. The remarkable 
thing is that they live and work together without often being aware of 
one another’s denominational relationship. There is a movement among 
theological students, The Interseminary Movement, which has helped 
to develop this ecumenical spirit among theological institutions. I 
mention this particularly because a year ago this movement organized 
a national conference of theological students that was an extraordinarily 
good preparation for Amsterdam. Four volumes were written, much 
as the Amsterdam volumes were written but, of course, on a national 
scale and the study of these volumes was included in the theological 
curricula of the theological schools of many denominations. This inter- 
denominational life is strengthened by innumerable movements and 
organizations that cut across denominations such as the various Christ- 
ian youth movements. The result of all of this is that while one may 
read that there are fifty denominations that have more than fifty thousand 
members each and more than two hundred other bodies which are 
smaller, there is very much less denominationalism~in spirit and in 
thought than the external facts suggest. 
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I must quickly anticipate two misunderstandings. First, this over- 
lapping of mind to which I refer does not mean that all agree. There 
are great differences of opinion among American Protestants who share 
this interdenominational intellectual life. What is important is that the 
differences among them do not coincide with denominational lines. 
There are very strong differences in regard to what are often called 
Liberalism and Neo-Orthodoxy, the latter representing almost any 
degree of influence from the current theological revival associated 
with such different theologians as Barth and Brunner and Reinhold 
Niebuhr. These differences are far deeper than the conventional con- 
trasts between denominations and they are found within denominations. 
It is important to point out that strength of conviction in this area of 
theological discussion does not seem to decrease concern for Christian 
unity. 

Also, there are denominations which share much less than others in 
this inter-denominational life or which even rule themselves out of it 
entirely. Both the Lutherans and the Episcopalians have a greater 
denominational or confessional distinctiveness than most other bodies. 
But there are great differences among them.; At least one Lutheran 
denomination isolates itself completely from the rest of American Pro- 
testantism. Other Lutheran denominations have come to share fully 
in the activities of the World Council of Churches and in other ways 
are cooperative. There are great differences among Episcopalians. 
Those with strong Catholic convictions play much the same rdle as 
Anglo-Catholics elsewhere. Many Episcopal thinkers have been subjected 
to the same theological influences as thinkers in other communions, 
though they still participate in a distinctive ethos which has the Book of 
Common Prayer at its center. Since the Episcopal Church has entered 
the Federal Council of Churches, it has been one of the most cooperative 
of all denominations in relation to the ecumenical movement both 
nationally and internationally. Among those who isolate themselves 
from the ecumenical life which is so widely shared, are strongly Fund- 
amentalistic denominations and groups within several of the larger 
denominations as well as Holiness sects which have gained considerable 
strength in recent years. The American Council of Christian Churches 
that was founded in opposition to the Federal Council and the World 
Council is the organ of many of these bodies which reject both the 
types of Christian thinking and the attitudes on social issues that are 
characteristic of denominations which are ecumenical in spirit. 
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This American approach to Christian unity is the main source of 
enthusiasm for the World Council of Churches. The World Council is 
on the institutional side similar to the forms of federation among the 
Churches in America from the Federal Council of Churches to state and 
and local federations of Churches. The Federal Council has had extra- 
ordinary influence in preparing the American Churches for the World 
Council. Those who fear that federation may come to take the place of 
the objective of a closer and more organic form of Church union may 
be reassured by the fact that there is now in the United States a strong 
movement to bring all of the denominations that already recognize each 
other’s ministry and which already practice inter-communion into a 
more formal union based upon full mutual recognition. Such a union 
may find its best governmental expression in terms of federation with 
more power given to the central body than is now the case with the 
Federal Council. It is not premature satisfaction with existing federations 
which will keep any such union from being universal but rather real 
theological differences especially in connection with the doctrine of the 
Church and the ministry with which, on the present showing, Christians 
will have to live for a long time. 

It would be completely unrealistic to say as much as I have said 
about Christian unity in America without calling attention to the area 
of greatest failure — the local community. The competition of struggl- 
ling Churches of different denominations — often of the same denomin- 
ation — in American communities is a scandal. One need not be sur- 
prised to find between five and ten such Churches in a small town. 
Another aspect of the same problem is the difficulty of relating Protes- 
tantism to a new community without multiplying Churches or without 
developing an isolated community church. How to bring the fine sense 
of Christian unity that may be discovered at Amsterdam to American 
cities, towns and villages, is the greatest single problem ahead of Ame- 
ricans who are influenced by the ecumenical movement. 


































World Christianity and World Order 










The World Council of Churches wins the support of American 
Christians because it is a World Council. The American Churches have 
two major points of contact with World Christianity. One is the mis- 
sionary movement which has for more than a century been a major 
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commitment of the American Churches. During the very period in which 
the American Churches were extending themselves to nearly every 
community in the whole of continental United States they were engaged 
in foreign missionary work on a vast scale. The greatest fruit of that 
American activism which is both praised and condemned depending on 
one’s point of view is this extraordinary work of evangelism and Church 
extension at home and abroad. Through foreign missions the Ameri- 
can Churches developed points of contact with Christians on other 
continents long before the contemporary form of the ecumenical move- 
ment took shape and long before there was talk about “One World’’ 
in political terms. Of course, much of this interest in missions was 
denominational but it is important to remember that out of the con- 
cern for Christian unity on the mission field there developed the concern 
for Christian unity in Europe and America. From the perspective of 
the American Churches the World Council of Churches must come 
into closer and more effective cooperation with the International Mis- 
sionary Council and it must give far more attention to the younger 
churches of Asia and Africa than has been the case in the past. 

A second point of contact with World Christianity that is most 
natural for the American Churches is their concern for world order and 
peace. I do not mean that World Christianity is-regarded chiefly as 
an instrument of world peace but that there is a natural connection bet- 
ween the Christian concern for world order and the Christian concern 
for close relations with the Churches around the world. 

There is no doubt that on the political level the American Churches 
broke with isolationism long before the nation as a whole rejected it. 
During the Second World War the Churches organized under the leader- 
ship of the Commission on a Just and Durable Peace of the Federal 
Council of Churches, a Commission chaired by John Foster Dulles, 
to prepare the American people to face the problems of the peace. 
It is generally admitted that this work of the Churches had much to 
do with the overcoming of America’s traditional isolationism and that 
it helped to bring about several changes in the Charter of the United 
Nations. The Federal Council has also helped to organize opinion 
in favor of the Marshall Plan. 

What can be said about the attitude of the American Churches to 
the present stalemate between East and West? It may be dangerous to 
generalize here but public statements of the Federal Council and of many 
denominations point in much the same direction. There is a recognition 
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that Communist power must be resisted but there is also a tendency 
to warn against the public hysteria about Communism. There is sup- 
port of such constructive measures as the Marshall Plan but rejection 
of the emphasis upon a military approach to the problem. In fact, the 
anti-militarism in the Churches is very pronounced and it is shared by 
those who are non-pacifists as well as by the pacifists. There is belief 
in the possibilities of the United Nations and support of the United 
Nations is continually urged, as against the cynics on the one side and 
on the other side against the idealists who discount the United Nations 
and call for World Government tomorrow. There is a great difference 
between the mood of Protestantism and the mood of Roman Catholi- 
cism in regard to Communism. I think Roman Catholicism on the 
whole feeds the spirit of blind hostility to Communism whereas Protes- 
tants usually recognize that the appeal of Communism to the world’s 
neglected and exploited peoples is a judgment upon the Church and 
that a purely negative attitude toward Communism is sterile. 


Problems of mutual understanding 


There are two areas in which difficulties of mutual understanding may 


arise in the contacts between American Christians and European Christ- 
ians. One of these is the relation of the American Churches to the 
much heralded American faith in Capitalism, and the other is the long 
standing problem of theological differences between the two continents. 

(1) European Christians will want to know about the attitude of 
the American Churches toward American Capitalism and European 
Socialism. There are differences of emphasis between clergy and lay- 
men, especially laymen in business, on this issue, but in general one can 
say that most American churchmen, in common with other Americans, 
believe in Capitalism for America and are quite conventional about it. 
On the other hand, whenever Churches speak publicly about economic 
questions they avoid the tendency to make American Capitalism abso- 
lute which does characterize a part of American public opinion. The 
statement of the Federal Council of Churches on Soviet-American 
Relations in 1946 said on this matter: “They (Christians) should seek 
an economic system which does not in fact impair the exercise of reli- 
gious and intellectual freedom. But they cannot safely be dogmatic. 
No economic system that now exists can properly be treated as wholly 
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the expression or wholly the negation of Christian principles.” The 
Federal Council also made it clear in supporting the Marshall Plan that 
no conditions should be attached to it that would interfere with the 
freedom of European nations “to choose their own way of life’. In 
Protestantism it is difficult to say what the Churches teach about con- 
troversial issues concerning which their members are divided; but I 
believe that we can say that when convictions on American Capitalism 
and European Socialism are expressed in the context of the Church they 
are expressed with open-mindedness and moderation, and without the 
insistence on the narrowly American ideology that may be detected 
in the clichés of some politicians, business men and journalists. 

(2) The American Churches have in recent years experienced a 
revival of theology. This has not been universal but it has been influen- 
tial in many denominations. There are some regional differences and 
the younger generation is more sympathetic than those whose minds 
were formed before about 1930. There is renewed emphasis upon the 
uniquely Christian revelation and a more widespread appropriation of 
the traditional Christian teaching about sin and redemption. Events 
have undercut what tendency there was to substitute confidence in 
human progress for the Christian Gospel. The stirnulus for these changes 
has come in part from European theology and in part from the expe- 
rience of these last years. Those who have thought of American Christ- 
ian theology chiefly in terms of liberal optimism will discover that such 
simplifications are no longer plausible. It would be a mistake to assume, 
however, that contemporary European forms of theology are being 
reproduced in America. European influences are modified by very 
pervasive elements in American habits of thought : a distrust of authori- 
tarianism and traditionalism, an inability to be convinced by absolute 
distinctions between revelation and reason, or between Christian ethics 
and natural law. The most difficult aspects of European theology for 
most Americans is the return to what seems an arbitrary and external 
type of Biblical authoritarianism and the revival of Biblical eschatology 
in an almost literal form. 

Changes in American thinking should make mutual understanding 
less difficult. Changes in attitudes on the European continent should 
have the same effect. An American scholar can write even in 1948 about 
the whole European trend in theology: “Here is quietism par excellence ; 
a do-nothing theology, which to the average American seems to be 
perfect nonsense’’. This is the old American stereotype of European 
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theology. I predict that Americans who have first hand contact with 
European churchmen, including theologians, will be convinced that 
“‘quietism”’’ is not the right word! They will find a degree of social 
activism, even of political activism, which would surprise the author 
of those words. It is significant that Dr. Visser ’t Hooft in his book, The 
Knigship of Christ, can speak of a theological basis for “a social gospel 
which is truly a gospel’’. Whatever differences there are in theological 
outlook, especially in theological methodology, there is in this develop- 
ment of social activism in European Christianity a vital religious point 
of contact between the Churches of Europe and America. 





THE ASIAN SCENE 


BY 


BIsHOP STEPHEN C. NEILL 


To pass from Europe to Asia at the present time has something 
of the effect of a tonic. One of the words most commonly heard in 
Europe is despair. Asia too has been racked by long and exhausting 
war. It is undergoing one of the greatest revolutions in the history 
of the world. It faces a future full of anxiety and uncertainty. Every 
one of problems of the Europe can be matched with a similar problem 
in the Asian scene. Yet scarcely anywhere is there any talk of despair. 
Rather the atmosphere is full of hope and expectancy. 


Rejuvenescence 


For millions of people in East Asia, the years 1947-1948 have been 


years of deliverance. The élite, the politically minded class, has for 
many years longed for independence with a desire amounting to passion. 
Now independence has been achieved, in most cases with the goodwill 
and co-operation of the formerly imperialistic powers. There have 
been disappointments as well as achievements. The division between 
India and Pakistan has grieved many of the most sincere friends of 
India, who even if they have accepted it as a bitter necessity, regard 
it as fraught with endless perils for the future of both countries. The 
situation in Indonesia clears up very slowly, and the tension between 
Dutch and Indonesians remains to perplex the world. Fighting has 
not ended in Indo-China. Nevertheless, the ancient peoples of Asia 
feel themselves to be undergoing an almost miraculous process of reju- 
venescence. Where there are now eight independent nations, there 
may ere long be twelve. In place of medieval autocracies and subject 
peoples, there are growing up modern democratic states, confident in 
their ability to serve the needs of their people and to play an indepen- 
dent role in the international councils of the world. It is true that there 
are many unsolved problems, and that the development of democratic 
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government presents difficulties of which the friends of the eastern 
peoples had long warned them, but of which perhaps insufficient note 
had been taken in the days before the burden of self-government 
fell on them. But the sense of progress and self-fulfilment is in 
the air. 

For the moment, the new nations are tending to tread rather too 
exactly the well-worn path of European or American democracy. This 
is what they have learned from books, and in some measure practised 
under the guidance of western rulers. It is easier to imitate than to 
originate. In some of the Asiatic countries, there is little in the way 
of democratic tradition on which to build, and what there is has belonged 
rather to the village and the clan than to the wider community. But 
there is no need to suppose that these peoples will remain always in 
the imitative stage. It would be a poor prospect for the world if we 
had to conclude that the last word in political wisdom had already 
been spoken by the west, and that there were no new and fruitful disco- 
veries for the east to make. It seems likely that in course of time the 
Asiatic peoples, drawing on the ancient wisdom of their past, will find 
new political forms in which to express the genius of their peoples, 
and that so the range of man’s political experience will be enlarged. 
It is desirable that the western onlooker should exercise patience, not 


being too ready to criticise what is obviously amiss in the first attempts 
of the new nations to govern themselves, and not concluding, on the 
basis of only a few years’experience, that there is no creative fire in 
Asia, by means of which old forms may be reshaped to meet new neces- 
sities. 


In opposition to Europe, Asia presents itself as a unity. There is 
sufficient homogeneity in European civilisation, based as it is on half- 
forgotten lessons from the Greeks and from the Hebrews, to justify 
certain generalisations. But from the moment that Asia became free, 
the wide differences within the Asiatic traditions at once became appa- 
rent. The Japanese and Chinese are neighbour nations; it is scarcely 
possible to imagine two nations more different in culture, in outlook 
and in sense of values. The Filipinos, with their long Christian tradition, 
represent something unparalleled elsewhere in the East. The Siamese 
have dexterously preserved their independence between the conflicting 
diplomacies of the adjoining empires of the British and the French. They 
have never been a subject nation. But they have a tradition of disliking 
their nearest neighbours and erstwhile conquerors, the Burmese. For 
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the moment, East Asia is probably conscious of itself as a unit in a 
measure never experienced before. But time will reveal within that 
unity tensions as sharp as any in Europe, and conflicting policies that 
may be hard to reconcile. Variety of temperament can contribute 
to the richness of the total experience of humanity. In the meantime, 
it makes it more difficult for races to live together in harmony and mutual 
service. 


The Churches in the new situation 


In this Asiatic maelstrom, the tiny Christian Churches are finding 
it unexpectedly easy to float. A hundred years ago, the Churches of 
East Asia were either non-existent, or insignificant collections of humble 
converts. Just in time for the revolution, they have begun to come into 
their own. They are reaping the fruit of the immense educational effort 
of the missions during the nineteenth century. Christians are still 
proportionately very few, but among them is to be found a quite asto- 
nishing proportion of the educated leadership of the new countries. 
In earlier days the Churches almost of necessity stood aloof from political 
developments in societies which had tended to ostracise the Christian 
group. In recent years, they have learned to integrate themselves in 
quite a new way into national life, and, so far from disregarding national 
movements, have in not a few cases come to lead them. While the 
Christians owe the improvement in their position very largely to their 
own merits and efforts, there have been also favouring circumstances 
from the other side. Modern sentiment in Asia is intensely nationalistic, 
but it is very far from being unaware of the international stage. In the 
recent disputes between India and Pakistan, it was natural for both 
parties to make their appeal to the United Nations. Now the inter- 
national scene is in some measure Christian, and the leading part in 
it is played by the nominally Christian nations. These are just the 
nations from which at present the East, except in so far as it has begun 
to turn towards Russia, feels that it has most to learn. So Christianity, 
from being despised as an alien importation, and disliked as potentially 
a tool of cunning imperialism, is now regarded with interest, as a factor 
of importance in the total life of nations, and as something with which 
it is well that the thoughtful people in every country should be at least 
acquainted. 
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The Christian, if he uses his opportunity, is ideally suited to be 
the interpreter between east and west. He has roots in both worlds. 
He has a far better instinctive understanding of the west than his non- 
Christian fellow-countrymen ; he is less liable, except when worked 
on by ideological passion, to fall into those complete misconceptions 
of the western outlook which so often render negotiations between 
east and west baffling and frustrating. During the recent war, it was 
often noticed that the uneducated Indian Christian in the villages had a 
clearer understanding of the issues at stake in the conflict than a great 
many non-Christians much better educated than himself. Added to 
this advantage is another. In most countries, Christians have stood 
aloof from the clash of communities and parties. In India, the Church 
has never allowed itself to be involved in the long-drawn feud between 
Hindus and Muslims. It has desired to be known only as the friend 
and servant of all. At the moment, the Church in the two dominions 
has a unique importance, since, after the gigantic exchange of popu- 
lations which took place last year, it is the only organised body which, 
across the political boundaries of India and Pakistan, is conscious of 
a spiritual unity trancending all such man-made divisions. 


Opportunity 


The forces of Christianity have to-day such an opportunity in Asia 
as they have never had before in history. People are willing to listen, 
if the Church has a Gospel to proclaim that commends itself as worth 
listening to. There are three directions in which the doors are conspic- 
uously open. 

Those who are bearing burdens of political responsibility are disco- 
vering how very heavy they are. It is not enough to have discovered 
intellectual solutions of problems. The solution must be made to work. 
And for that there is needed a moral dynamic, to supply both the personal 
integrity and the effort without which democracy sinks into corrupt 
ineffectiveness. A corrupt democracy is much more dangerous than 
a corrupt autocracy or a corrupt dictatorship. The latter corrupt only 
those who exercise the power. The former corrupts a whole people. 
In the past, the Asiatic peoples have had their own standards of honour, 
though these have never been on the same pattern as those of western 
and partly Christianized peoples. But these ancient standards have 
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to a terrifying extent been worn away by the inroads of secularism and 
materialism masquerading as civilisation. Old restraints have been 
dissolved. Somewhere new moral sanctions have to be discovered. 
Some put their hope in the renewal of the ancient religions as a contem- 
porary Gospel for new times. Others believe that a national spirit 
of itself can provide the necessary impetus and standards. Some, perhaps 
not yet very many, are beginning to think that the Christians alone 
have the necessary gift. Wistfully aware that the old religions are not 
delivering the message that gives men power to conquer the world, 
seeing around them selfishness asserting itself at the very heart of patrio- 
tism, they are at least willing to consider as a hypothesis the claim of 
Christians that the Gospel of Jesus both gives men a right understanding 
of their nature, and the power to live according to that nature as revealed 
in Christ. 

Students in every country are idealistic and impatient. They want 
to see all things made new in a moment. They are inspired by a crusa- 
ding spirit. But a man cannot go out on a crusade with any hope of 
achievement, unless he sets out from a background of assured certainty. 
And the student in Asia is oppressed by the uncertainty of everything 
around and within him. He has lived through a period of gigantic revo- 
lution. Educated as he has been in western subjects and on western 
lines, he tends inevitably to find himself suspended between two worlds 
in neither of which is he perfectly at home. He has learned to criticise 
everything in the old ordering of society. Tensions between the older 
and the younger generation, acute everywhere in the world, are specially 
so, when the parents are innocent of any tincture of the western ideas 
with which the children have become imbued. 

In this situation, fraught with so many of the elements of tragedy, 
the Gospel presents itself as a possible ground of certainty. It under- 
takes to explain man to himself. It offers a stable ethical code in a world 
where all moral values seem to be relative and shifting. It depicts, at 
least in outline, a society of men and nations living together in peace 
in the fear of the Lord. It may be objected at once that none of these 
things, nor all of them together, represent that which the Gospel really 
offers in the name of God. That is true. But it seems that in the coun- 
tries of Asia, where there is discernible a movement of students towards 
the Christian faith, the approach is primarily ethical, even moralistic, 
and social, rather than specifically religious. This has perils for the 
future. In the meantime, it does present the Church with an open 
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door of approach to that class which under modern systems of govern- 
ment is certain to have immense influence in shaping the life of nations 
in the coming generation. 

In the third place, Christianity is penetrating deeply into the life 
of the more primitive peoples of Asia. Non-Christian critics of missionary 
enterprise often make this a ground of objection to missionary strategy ; 
missionaries, such critics say, having been foiled in their assault on the 
real strongholds of Asiatic life, dodge the obstacle by making an 
approach, and often a remarkably successful approach, to simple people 
lacking a clearly defined faith such as can stand against the inroads 
of Christian teaching. There is perhaps a little justification for such 
objections but not much. If the Gospel is to be preached to all nations, 
then the turn of the simple people must come sooner or later. If they 
accept the Good News when others reject it, then that must be reckoned 
as their good fortune. Immense churches have come into existence 
in the borderland between Burma and India. Missions have been 
pressing forward with conspicuous success among the aboriginal tribes 
in the far west of China. Before the missionaries were expelled from 
Formosa, they had become aware of a movement among the aboriginal 
peoples of the island in territory rendered inaccessible to missionary 
penetration by the Japanese. When they were able to return, they 
found that, in the absence of all foreign help, the movement had grown 
astonishingly, and that there was a company of something like 3000 
believers. 

It has to be recognised that Christians of these simpler races cannot 
at present exercise much influence on the general development of national 
life. But with the Gospel goes education. The borderland peoples 
are being drawn into the life of the nations. If their influence is small 
to-day, it may be incomparably greater in fifty years from now. 


The problem of leadership 


It is always difficult to give a balanced picture of Christian progress 
and opportunity. For a long time, Christian leadership in the west 
had remained almost unaware of what was growing up in the younger 
Churches. Then, when the younger churches came into their own 
for the first time at the great missionary conference at Tambaram in 
1938, those from the west who found their equals, and sometimes more 
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than their equals, in the delegations from the east were so surprised 
and delighted that a tendency set in of idealising the younger churches, 
and so of doing them the disservice of imagining that they were able 
to carry burdens much too heavy for their present strength. If one 
considers the poverty of the missionary effort of the west, and the 
immense difficulties against which the missionaries have had to struggle, 
it is a miracle that there are any Christians in East Asia at all. The 
miracle has happened. There is no East Asian country without its 
living Church. But the Churches are still numerically very small, 2 per 
cent of the population in India, 1 per cent in China, much less than 
1 per cent in Japan. For the most part the Christians are drawn from 
among the poor and despised. There are great and outstanding leaders, 
who would be the glory of any Church. But they are very few, and 
all those who are capable of great things are so heavily burdened with 
work as sometimes to lose heart under the sheer stress of unremitting 
toil. The leadership of the generation that is passing away was in some 
way stronger and more enlightened than that of the younger men and 
women who are now coming into positions of authority. 

In some countries, notably Siam, there is the serious lack of balance 
in the fact that almost all the educated leadership in the Church is that 
of laymen. The comment was made in my hearing “The government 
on the whole thinks well of Christian work in school and hospital, 
but it has not much respect for the Church as such’’. This augurs ill 
for the future. It is the Church which is the Body of Christ, and which 
should be the bearer of life and light. The balance of witness cannot 
be maintained unless the leadership of the ordained ministry is at least 
equal to the best lay leadership. 

In this crisis, the Asiatic Churches are crying aloud for more and 
better help from the West. In this there is no distinction to be drawn 
between the countries. In ultra-nationalistic Japan, the desire is as 
manifest as in China or India or Korea. And the request for missionary 
help is coming from fully independent Churches, governing themselves, 
determined not to sacrifice one particle of their independent status, 
and yet feeling that, in face of the immense evangelistic task as yet 
untouched, they have not within themselves the strength to take up 
all the tasks that God is laying on them. There are, indeed, conditions 
attached to the request. The missionary will not be welcome unless 
he is willing to associate himself fully with the life of the Church which 
he is to serve. He must be ready to let the initiative remain in the hands 
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of the Church, and to serve or to lead as the Church desires. That 
this involves difficulties in practice will not be denied by anyone who 
knows the life of a younger Church from within ; the principle has 
been fully accepted by all the more enlightened sending agencies in 
the countries of the West. There is intense national sensitiveness in 
all the newly independent nations ; many of them would much prefer, 
if it could be arranged, that missionary help should come to them on 
an international basis, and not as the enterprise of a single, and perhaps 
till recently imperialistic, nation. 

The most urgent request is for well-qualified teachers of theology, 
to train the ordained ministry of the future. In the past, magnificent 
service has been given by pastors of little theological knowledge. For 
generations to come, such men will be able to serve with effect in rural 
areas. But their day is beginning to pass away, and the Church cannot 
be adequately served except by men who have received as good a theolo- 
gical training as that ordinarily received by missionaries coming from 
the west. This the younger churches are not yet able themselves to 
supply. In Indonesia, where there is a great and in part well-educated 
Church, there is not a single Indonesian lecturer on the staff of the 
central theological college. 

This one need is singled out, because it is so constantly emphasised 
by the younger churches themselves. But the missionary enterprise 
is now so complex, including great common institutions like the Medical 
College at Vellore and the Agricultural Institute at Allahabad, that 
there is scarcely any talent or qualification for which a place cannot 
be found; always remembering that in the search for qualifications 
the primary task of the messenger of the Gospel must not be left out 
of sight. “In old days, it was the business of the missionary to bring 
men to the experience of Christ’’ remarked one young leader of a younger 
Church. The words were not spoken caustically ; yet the phrasing “‘it 
was the business’’ contains within it all that needs to be said by way 
of warning. 


A last opportunity ? 
It has to be confessed that so far the response of the non-Roman 


Churches of the world to the opportunity of the present day is very 
disappointing. In Japan, all the non-Roman churches have about 
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300 missionaries as contrasted with the 1200 of the Roman Church. 
This is perhaps the extreme case of disparity. But all over the east, 
the impression is received that the Roman Church works strategically, 
backed up by apparently limitless resources in men and women and 
money, whereas the Protestant Churches are terribly handicapped by 
their divisions, by the lack of any strategical planning or control, and 
in many places by inanition of money and personnel. 

The opportunity today is very great. But it may very soon pass 
away. The most obvious menace is communism. Younger Christians 
in Asia tend to defend communism, as the revolutionary method of 
dealing with conditions which had become too bad to be dealt with by 
reform. Almost all the older leaders regard the spread of communism 
with anxiety and apprehension ; they are sure that wherever it takes 
a hold, the extension of the Church becomes impossible, and even 
its maintenance precarious. But communism is not the only danger. 
As the old religions lose their hold, their place is quickly taken by mate- 
rialism and secularism. At present, everything in Asia politically is 
fluid and there is a unique opportunity for Christian faith to influence 
the shaping of the new order of the nations. But things cannot remain 
long in this fluid state. Unless the Christian influence is brought to 
bear now in this constructive stage, things will very rapidly harden 
down into new political and social forms. Then the peoples, having 
found a new stability, may no longer feel that the Gospel has much 
to say to their condition. Unless the Churches act now, they may find 
that, when they are ready to act, the battle has passed far beyond the 
point at which they had hoped that it would be possible to make a 
stand. 

Whatever happens, God is in control of His Church and of His 
world. Yet within the scope of God’s providence, it seems to have been 
permitted that the Church should either hinder or set forward His 
plans. If a prophecy may be ventured, it would be that the present 
open doors will remain open at most for another twenty years. Within 
that time, the quality of the response made by the older churches to 
the appeal of their brethren in Asia will have become known, and the 
judgment of God will have passed upon them, according to the faith 
or disobedience that they have shown. 








FORERUNNERS 
OF THE WORLD COUNCIL 


THOMAS CRANMER 


Thomas Cranmer, Archbishop of Canterbury, propounded no 
“plan for Protestant re-union’’ in our modern sense. The middle of 
the 16th century was a time of ferment, when “Protestantism’’ had 
not found its distinctive forms, and we must not read back into this 
period our national churches, grown rigid through centuries of division. 
Yet in 1548 and in 1552 Cranmer did exchange letters with prominent 
Reformers about the scandal of Protestant disunity, and offered sugges- 
tions for its amendment. 

In 1548 the Protestant cause was hard pressed. The effect of the 
Imperial “Interim’’ was to send some hundreds of divines into exile 
and many of them, at Cranmer’s eager invitation, made their way 
gratefully from France, Italy, Alsace, Switzerland, Poland and Germany 
and settled in Lambeth, Oxford and Cambridge. Cranmer offered 
this hospitality not only because he was an Archbishop, a scholar and 
a theologian, but because he wanted their help and counsel. In the 
summer of 1548 he wrote in similar terms to the Polish Reformer, 
John a Lasco, to Dr. Albert Hardenberg, and to Philip Melanchthon 
inviting them to join this company of divines and disclosing to them 
his hope that a confession of faith might be drawn up that “among 
all nations there might exist an illustrious testimony of doctrine, delivered 
by weighty authority : that posterity might have a rule to follow’’. 

He seems to have thought primarily in terms of a confession for 
the English churches (“cupimus nostris ecclesiis’?) but drawn up with 
the expert help of so many leading Reformers that it might constitute 
a genuinely comprehensive Protestant Confession which could be a 
real centre of unity. Some 19th century historians glorifying an imaginary 
splendid isolation of the English Church, have deprecated what they 
call “the undue influence of foreigners”’’ (another way of saying ““ecume- 
nical contacts’’?) upon Cranmer. That Cranmer, on the contrary, 
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had no such narrow parochialism but a genuine sense of catholicity is 
revealed in the startling phrase in his letter to Melanchthon “Oro que 
Deum, ut nos regat, et colligat sibi inter nos perpetuam ecclesiam, 
non solum ex nostratibus, sed etiam ex peregrinis’’. 

John a Lasco visited England. Melanchton had been invited many 
times since 1536 when Robert Barnes had been sent by Henry VIII 
with a royal invitation and a handsome docket for travelling expenses. 
But he always found a good excuse for not intruding within the iron 
curtain of the Tudor despotism. He had studied carefully the results 
of theological conversations between English and German theologians 
in 1536 and in 1538 and was sceptical that English comprehensiveness 
was too often a cover for compromise and ambiguity. He replied to 
Cranmer, warning him that “In the Church it is best to call a spade 
a spade : and not to cast ambiguous words before posterity as an apple 
of contention’’. Excellent advice, though Melanchthon was not perhaps 
the best qualified to offer it! 

By 1552 Cranmer’s hopes had moved further, towards that brave 
dream of all the great Reformers, “‘a free, Christian council’’. In the 
interval the great eucharistic controversy had shaken many lands and 
churches. Calvin and Bullinger had achieved the “Consensus Tiguri- 
nus’’. The Council of Trent had promulgated its findings upon eucha- 
ristic doctrine, and Protestants had been summoned to its sessions. 
Bullinger wrote in some alarm to Cranmer, hoping that no English dele- 
gates would be sent to the Roman Council, and almost on the very 
day appointed for the public session of that assembly Cranmer wrote 
to Bullinger, Calvin and, a few days later, to Melanchthon. He now 
proposed that, in view of the council of the Roman “Areopagites’’ 
at Trent, and in view of the divisions among Protestants about the 
sacrament of unity itself, “‘a council of the most learned and best men 
should be summoned to discuss the purity of the doctrine of the church, 
and especially to come to some agreement about the sacramental contro- 
versy”. Such a conference would need to meet in some safe place and 
King Edward VI had placed his kingdom at the disposal of such a 
conference. Calvin’s reply commended in principle the suggestion 
and agreed that “among the greatest evils of our age is to be counted 
the fact that our churches are so divided from one another that there 
is scarcely any human society between us, let alone that holy communion 
between the members of Christ’’. His next words have become famous 
“As to myself, could I be of any service, I would not hesitate, were it 
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necessary, to cross ten seas for such a purpose’’. It is a pity that quo- 
tation invariably stops at this point, for Calvin immediately followed 
this admirable sentiment by refusing to come, and by offering the most 
obscure of excuses (“verum tenuitatem meam facturam spero, ut mihi 
parcatur’’). Nobody had asked him to cross ten seas: the English 
Channel would have sufficed, and it was hardly an adequate answer to 
Cranmer’s urgent appeal that he would be glad to “pray for what must 
be undertaken by others’’. Melanchthon resisted this and further 
invitations. Throughout 1552 the amazing military successes of Maurice 
of Saxony threw the Imperial armament into confusion and perhaps 
deluded the Protestants into imagining that Christian action by Christian 
politicians offered a short cut to the solution of the ills of Christendom. 
There were, in any case, great practical difficulties. Then, with the 
death of Edward VI the realm of England ceased to be (what it perhaps 
had never seemed to those beyond its shores) “locum tutum et quietum’’. 
In that solemn moment when Thomas Cranmer stood on trial for his 
life, he made formal appeal from the judges who arraigned him, to 
“a holy, general council, lawfully gathered together in the Holy Ghost’’. 
It should be remembered by those who take counsel at Amsterdam, 
that they are not only concerned with the present, and with future 
generations, but that others would have rejoiced to see their day. 


GORDON RUuPP. 


PIERRE DU MOULIN 


Ecumenical action is not a monopoly of the 20th century and the 
idea of calling a general council of the Churches has been in the minds 
of church-leaders in other centuries. The project of Pierre du Moulin 
concerning a general synod which was to meet for the first time in 
Holland foreshadows in some interesting respects the first Assembly 
of the World Council of Churches. 

The plan was published in the 17th century by David Blondel’. 
Blondel lived in the time when Amyraux and his school of Saumur 


1 Actes authentiques des Eglises réformées de France, Germanie, Grande-Bretagne, 
Pologne, Hongrie, Pays-Bas, etc. Touchant la paix et charité fraternelle que tous les serviteurs 
de Dieu doivent sainctement entretenir avec les protestants qui ont quelque diversité, soit 
d’expression, soit de méthode soit mesme de sentiment ; rassemblés en un pour la consolation 
et confirmation des ames pieuses et pour I’instruction de la postérité, par DAviD BLONDEL. 
A Amsterdam chez Jean Blaev MDCLV. 
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tried to adapt the Reformed faith to some of the tendencies of contem- 
porary thought. The Synod of Dordrecht had been held and had led 
to a victory of strict Calvinism. But Arminianism was not dead and 
the Reformed Churches remain divided. In that situation Blondel 
seeks to lead them back to unity or at least to peace. He collects, there- 
fore, all documents which may have a bearing on the peace of the Church. 
Thus he tells the story how already in 1583 the French national Synod 
sent a delegate to Germany in order to seek for union and agreement 
between the German Churches and the French Churches. He records 
the discussions with Theodore Beza and other Reformed theologians 
held in 1586 in Montbéliard with the Lutheran theologians of Tiibingen, 
Osiander and others. He gives special emphasis to the declaration 
made by the National Synod of the Reformed Churches of France in 
1638 concerning the relationships with the Lutherans. This declaration 
was drawn up by Blondel himself. According to it the Lutherans are 
recognised as “brothers, and it was considered that the differences 
should not cause any break between the Churches’’. It was also stated 
“that since the Churches and the Confession of Augsburg agree with 
the other Reformed in fundamental principles and articles of the 
true religion’’, Lutherans can be admitted to the communion without 
denying their faith and they can be married with the Reformed and 
act as godfathers at baptisms. 

Blondel also mentions the activities of John Dury and Georges 
Calixtus. But the most far reaching of the projects for Union which 
he quotes in full is that of Pierre du Moulin. 

Pierre du Moulin was born in 1568. During his long life he became 
one of the most influential leaders not only of the French Reformed 
Church but in the whole of Protestantism. He was a brilliant theologian 
and a strict Calvinist. Since the French King did not allow any French 
theologians to attend the Synod at Dordrecht, he could not take part 
in that synod but he presented to that synod a memorandum in which 
he took a strong position against Arminius. 

In 1615 du Moulin was invited by King James I to spend a period 
in England. According to Gerard Brandt (Historie der Reformatie II : 
251) the King was considering plans for reunion of the non-Roman 
Churches and it was surely after consultation with the King that du 
Moulin drafted his “Overture to work for the union of the Christian 
Churches which have thrown off the yoke of the Papacy and to appease 
the differences which have appeared or which may appear in the future”’. 
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The Overture was sent to the Churches of France and Holland. It 
does not seem to have met with enthusiastic response. Blondel simply 
notes that the Provincial Synod of the Isle de France thanked du Moulin 
for his communication. Brandt records that four years later in 1619 
during the Synod of Dordrecht Hales, chaplain to the English Ambassa- 
dor Carleton, approached Bogerman, President of the Synod, in order 
to get action. But Bogerman replied that he had asked the Anglican 
Bishop of Landaff and the German Reformed Professor Schultetus 
(both were present as fraternal delegates at the Synod) to draw up a 
draft of a general confession. The plan was that this confession would 
be sent to King James for his approval. It seems, however, that owing 
to the disagreements which became apparent in the Synod this plan 
was never carried out. 

The text of Du Moulin’s Overture as given by Blondel consists 
of 21 paragraphs. The first eleven paragraphs deal with the reunion 
of the Reformed Churches (including the Church of England) among 
themselves. The remaining paragraphs deal with the reunion of the 
Reformed Churches with the Lutheran Churches, for du Moulin’s 
plan wants to procede by stages. And only when the Reformed have 
come together can negociations be taken up with Lutherans. 

One of the most striking characteristics of Du Moulin’s project 
is that it counts so strongly on the support of the Kings and Princes. 
In the 20th century in which ecumenical movements desire to proceed 
without any interference by political authorities, this tendency seems 
surprising. But it should be remembered that in the 17th century the 
prince is considered a member of the Church and according to the 
formula of Zwingli “praecipuum membrum ecclesiae”’. It is, therefore, 
not simply a matter of compromise but a theological necessity for the 
church-leaders in this age that they give the princes such a very consider- 
able place in all efforts towards reunion. 

In this respect it is also interesting that the representation which 
Du Moulin proposes is on a geographical basis. This is of course, a 
reflection of the principle “cujus regio ejus religio’’. 

Du Moulin proceeds on the basis of the formula “in necessariis 
unitas, in dubiis libertas’’. Without giving up their particular traditions 
the Churches should submit their confessions and seek to elaborate 
a common text without mentioning secondary points on which dis- 
agreement is permissible. It must be declared clearly that differences in 
matters of ceremonies and church order do not constitute a reason to 
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condemn each other. Once the agreement has been reached on the 
main points, the participating Churches should feel themselves bound, 
and have no longer the right to modify or add to the confession without 
having sought the agreement of the other Churches. 

Du Moulin recognises that the most difficult problem will be that 
of union with the Lutheran Churches. The crucial problem is that of 
the communion. Du Moulin believes, however, that there is sufficient 
common ground so that it will be possible to conclude: “if anyone is 
strongly convinced of his opinion, let him nevertheless support his 
brothers and not condemn them in a violent manner, but let us go 
forward together in those matters on which we are agreed’’. 

Finally when this second stage has been reached, the question will 
arise of the unity of Christendom as a whole. Then comes the time to 
approach the Roman Catholic Church. Du Moulin is, however, not 
very hopeful about the possibility of reaching agreement with the Pope. 

Although the ecumenical efforts of Pierre du Moulin have not had 
the results which he may have expected, they remain a significant expres- 
sion of 17th century theology and churchmanship. 


JAQUES COURVOISIER. 


We quote the following articles from the original Overture: 


Ouvertures pour travailler a l’union des Eglises Chrestiennes 
qui ont secoué le joug de la papauté et appaiser les differents 
gui sont desja nés, ou qui pourront naistre a ladvenir. 


1. Faut poser pour fondement, que travailler 4 l’union et accord 
des Eglises est un travail utile, sainct et nécessaire, et quant a la possi- 
bilité, que nul accord ne se peut faire sans l’aide, assistance, et conduite 
des Princes souverains dont les Pays se sont retirés de la subjection 
du Pape, entre lesquels, le Roy de la Grand Bretagne estant le plus 
grand et puissant, et outre cela, le plus clair-voiant et le plus affectionné, 
est celuy qui y peut le plus contribuer. 


2. Cela posé, j’estimerois qu’il faudroit choisir un lieu de seur 
et commode accés, ot! se trouvassent deux Théologiens envoyés par 
sa Majesté ; deux par les Eglises de France ; deux par celles du Pays-Bas ; 
deux des Cantons de Suisse ; un ou deux de chaque Prince d’Allemagne 
de notre Confession. 
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3. Le lieu, que je penserois estre le plus commode, est la Zelande, 
qui est comme aux portes d’Angleterre, et de facile abord de tous costés. 


4. La je ne voudrois point qu’on disputast de la Religion, car depuis 
que les esprits sont eschauffés, ils ne se rendent jamais, et chacun s’en 
retournant dict qu’il a vaincu ; mais je voudrois que sur la table fust 
mise la confession des Eglises de France, d’Angleterre, d’Escosse, des 
Pays-Bas, du Palatinat, de Suisse, etc. que de ces confessions on taschat 
en dresser une commune, en laquelle on dissimulast plusieurs choses, 
sans la connoissance desquelles on peut estre sauvé, comme est la ques- 
tion de Piscator touchant la justification, et plusieurs opinions subtiles 
proposées par Arminius sur le franc Arbitre, la Prédestination et per- 
severance des Saints ; estant certain, que tous les erreurs en la Religion 
sont venus, ou de vouloir trop sgavoir, ou de vouloir trop avoir, c’est 
a dire, ou de curiosité, ou d’avarice, ou d’ambition ; le dernier mal a 
corrompu |’Eglise Romaine ; Mais Sathan tasche 4 corrompre les nostres 
par le premier. Que si nous pouvons nous commander 4 nous mesmes 
d’ignorer plusieurs choses, & nous contenter des necessaires a salut ; 
& sur les matiéres non necessaires, supporter ceux qui ont un autre 
sentiment, nous aurions en cest accord faict une grande partie du chemin. 


5. Aprés ceste confession dressée, faudroit que non seulement les 
Deputés la signassent, mais aussi les Princes & notre Synode National, 
& que ce reglement fust estably, que desormais, si en Angleterre, ou en 
France, ou en Alemagne, ou és Pays-Bas, ou en Suisse, quelque contro- 
verse venoit 4 se mouvoir, rien ne pourra estre conclu ne décidé, moins 


encores innové, sans le consentement des Provinces entrées en cest 
accord. 


6. ’estime que jusques 1a il y aura peu de difficulté, ce traité se 
faisant entre des Eglises Reformées qui desja sont d’accord en la foy 
estans seulement differentes en quelques Ceremonies, & Police Eccle- 
siastique ; ou, si sur les matieres de la foy quelques uns ont des opinions 
particulieres, cela n’est encores passé en loy, ny reiglement publiq. 


9. Que les Deputés seront choisis d’humeur propre 4 cela, c’est a 
dire, paisibles, graves & craignants Dieu, prudents & non contentieux ; 
qu’ils viennent garnis de pouvoir & lettres qui les authorisent ample- 
ment, & que par ces mesmes lettres, ceux qui les envoieront, promettent 
de recevoir avec respect tout ce qui sera conclu en l’assemblée, & par 
tous moyens honnestes & justes s’emploier a le faire observer ; & que 
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pendant que ceste action durera, soit par toutes les Provinces entrantes 
en cest accord, publié un jusne general, pour attirer la benediction de 
Dieu, & par mesme moyen toucher les cceurs des peuples de respect 
& reverence. 


10. Ie voudrois aussi que pendant la tenué de ladicte assemblée, 
il y eut des personnes allantes & venantes vers le Roy de la Grande 
Bretagne, afin que rien ne se fist sans son advis & authorité, &, que 
la conference achevée, tout le corps de l’assemblée passast en Angle- 
terre pour faire la reverence 4sa Majesté, & la remercier, & recevoir ses 
sages conseils sur les moyens de |’exécution. 


11. Sera necessaire que la compagnie avant que se separer, assigne 
un jour pour se rassembler au mesme lieu dans un an pour faire le rap- 
port de ce qui ne se sera peu executer en leurs Provinces, & les empes- 
chemens qui s’y seront rencontrés ; car je tiens impossible de pourvoir 
a tout en une assemblée, & y pourra avoir telles Provinces qui improu- 
veront quelque chose de ce qui aura esté convenu, ou qui fourniront 
quelque meilleur expedient. 


12. Le temps qui se passera entre ces deux assemblées ou Synodes 
sera emploié par sa Majesté d’Angleterre, & par les Princes de nostre 
Confession, 4 faire qu’en la seconde assemblée se trouvent des Pas- 
teurs & Docteurs Lutheriens envoiés par les Princes des Eglises Luthe- 
rienes, pour travailler a l’accord entre eux & nous ; si cela peut obtenir, 
les moyens d’accord pourront estre tels. 


19. Je voudrois qu’en ceste deuxiesme assemblée le mesme ordre 
se gardast qu’en la premiere, & le mesme respect envers sa Majesté 
d’Angleterre, & qu’elle commenceast par un jeusne, & se finist par la 
celebration de la saincte Cene, en laquelle les Pasteurs Lutheriens & les 
nostres communiassent ensemble. 


20. Pour proceder a l’execution, 4 ce que les peuples & Eglises se 
rangent a ce qui aura esté convenu, est du tout necessaire que les Princes 
promettent d’emploier leur authorité, 4 ce que ces mots de Lutheriens, 
Calvinistes, & Sacramentaires soient abolis, & que nos Eglises soient 
appellées Chrestiennes Reformées ; que sur grosses peines soit defendu 
d’user predications d’invectives contre ses freres, ny de faire aucuns 
escrits les uns contre les autres ; & que le Catalogue de la foire de Franc- 
fort ne soit plus chargé de titres injurieux, comme il a accoustumé. Que 
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les Princes Alemands en certains jours dont on conviendra envoient 
de leurs Ministres és Eglises principales des Princes voisins, & en recoi- 
vent des leurs, & communient ensemble en la saincte Cene en un jour 
solennel. 


21. S’il plaisoit 4 Dieu de benir ce travail si sainct & si louable, 
& qui couronneroit a jamais le Roy de la Grande Bretagne, & les Princes 
qui lui assisteroient ; alors il seroit temps de solliciter d’accord 1’Eglise 
Romaine ; lequel accord s’il est faisable, dont je doute fort, pource que 
le Pape n’admet aucun Concile ny conference s’il n’y preside, nous 


serons plus considerables, & parlerons avec plus d’authorité quand 
nous serons d’accord. 


JOHN DURY 


Divisive tendencies dominated the church life of the seventeenth 
century. This fact is evidenced in the wars of religion, the development 
of denominationalism, and the constantly recurring strife over problems 
of ecclesiastical discipline, doctrine and worship. Richard Baxter cor- 
rectly described the century as a “contentious, dividing Age’’. His- 


torians have presented abundant evidence of the confusion and dissen- 
sion among the churches of the period, but they have generally failed 
to recognise the number, the extent, and the significance of seventeenth 
century movements in the interest of Christian cooperation and reunion. 
The reunion negotiations of John Dury (1596-1680) furnish convincing 
proofs of a widespread interest in the establishment of peace and unity 
among the churches. 

For fifty-two years (1628-1680) this Scotsman devoted himself with 
indefatigable zeal to the twofold task of establishing an “ecclesiastical 
pacification’? and promoting the reunion of the churches. No irenic 
leader has manifested more ingenuity in drafting reunion plans or 
more persistency in the conduct of union negotiations. He was con- 
vinced that “the Communion of the Saints (believed in in the creed 
verbally by many, but practised in effect by very few)... is the only 
Instrument which God doth make use of to build up his church’’?. By 
his prolonged and varied efforts to make the communion of the saints 


1 A Copy of Mr. John Dury’s Letter to Lord Forbes (London, 1643), p. 7. 
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a vital reality in his age he established a record of irenic activity which 
in duration and extent is without parallel in the history of Christian 
irenics. He is the only irenic leader of the seventeenth century who pre- 
sented overtures of peace in efforts to settle each of the major types of 
ecclesiastical conflict prevailing at the time, viz., the alignment of 
Roman Catholics against Protestants ; of Lutherans who accepted the 
Formula of Concord against the Lutherans who rejected it ; of Luthe- 
’ rans against the Reformed ; of Calvinists against Arminians ; of Angli- 
cans against Scottish Presbyterians ; of Puritans against strict Angli- 
cans ; of Anglicans against Separatists ; and the alignment of English 
Presbyterians against English Independents. 

In these efforts Dury made free use of the irenic principles, methods 
and literature which had been developed by his predecessors and con- 
temporaries. He attempted to unite the scattered efforts of irenic leaders 
and parties in support of a world-programme of Christian reunion and, 
at the same time encouraged a wide variety of attempts to promote the 
peace of the churches in local, territorial, and national areas. He laboured 
to adjust the settlement of existing difficulties by the methods of con- 
ference, cooperation, comprehension and arbitration. He made per- 
sonal efforts to promote peace and unity in the churches of Germany, 
Poland, the Netherlands, England, Scotland, Sweden, Denmark, 
France, and Switzerland. 

Dury advocated conciliarism as the basic constitutional principle 
of a united church and as the bond of union between the churches of 
local, territorial, and international geographic units. His ideas on 
this subject find their clearest expression in his De modo procedendi. 
In that work and in numerous other writings he argues that reunion 
efforts must be conducted by skilful, courageous and tactful men who 
are genuinely interested in the establishment of Christian concord. 
They must be chosen from the ranks of both clergy and laity. These 
negotiators must do their work through a graduated system of represen- 
tative councils, in which they should seek out the causes of discord 
among Christians and attempt reconciliations between opposing fac- 
tions. At first the negotiators should deal with local units. Then efforts 
must be made in each country to enlist the interest and support of the 
clergy, the princes, and the masses of the people on behalf of a national 
church assembly which should maintain bonds of unity between the 
churches of the nation. Finally a general assembly, composed of repre- 
sentatives of all Protestant churches of Christendom, should be charged 
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with the responsibility of drafting a common creed, a statement of 
the essentials of practical piety which should be emphasized in Christ- 
ian teaching, a common form of public worship, and an organization 
designed to maintain bonds of unity and cooperation between all Pro- 
testant churches. 

With this programme in mind, Dury petitioned the English House 
of Commons in 1641 as follows : 


Therefore my humble suit is unto your Honourable Assembly, to be 
pleased to take this matter, which so much concerneth the glory of God, 
and the welfare of his Church, into your pious considerations to countenance 
and assist religiously the same. 

And to this effect, if your wisdome think it expedient, some Act or Decla- 
ration might be made. 

First, That the blessed and long sought for union of Protestant Churches 
may bee recommended unto the publick prayers of the Church. 

And secondly, That either an Evangelical correspondency for mutuall 
edification, for healing breaches, for taking away scandals, and for the advan- 
cement of the Gospel of Jesus Christ amongst Protestants should henceforth 
bee entertained with forraigne Churches, by those to whom the care of so 
blessed a worke may be with authority referred: Or that his Majesty with 
your Honours advice and grave counsell, might bee moved to call together 
a generall Synod of Protestants in due time, for the better setling of weighty 
matters in the Church, which now trouble not onely the consciences of most 
men, but disturb the tranquility of public States and divide the Churches 
one from another, to the great hinderance of Christianity, and the dishonor 
of Religion. All which evils by this means may bee taken out of the way, 
and from hence a great blessing of God, and much honour amongst men 
will redound to this Church and Nation ?. 


J. MINTON BATTEN. 


ARCHBISHOP SODERBLOM 


The first definite proposal to create an “Ecumenical Council’? was 
made by Archbishop Séderblom in 1919. 

The Archbishop had made strenuous efforts to gather church leaders 
from belligerent and neutral countries during the war. Favourable 


1 JoHN Dury, Petition to the Honourable House of Commons in England (London, 
1641), pp. iii, iv. , 
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answers had come from many quarters, but the meeting held in Upsala 
in December 1917 consisted only of delegates of five neutral countries. 
And it did not prove feasible to organise other ecumenical meetings 
during the war. The full story of the persistent pioneering-work of 
Archbishop Séderblom has been told fully in Dr. Nils Karlstrém’s 
remarkable historical study: “Kristna samf6rstandsstravanden under 
varldskriget 1914-1918’’. Dr. Karlstrém hopes also to write the history 
of the Life and Work Movement up to the Stockholm Conference in 
1925. 

As soon as the war was over the Archbishop took a new initiative. 
The atmosphere was more favourable and similar plans were being 
made in the U.S.A., Britain and Switzerland. In the course of 1919 
Archbishop Séderblom wrote several articles in the Swedish Press, 
in “The Contemporary Review’’, and in “Die Eiche’’ in which he 
developed his plan. And in September 1919 he went to the first post- 
war meeting of the World Alliance for Promoting International Friend- 
ship through the Churches at Oud Wassenaar (Holland) to lay it before 
a representative group of church leaders. Dr. Karlstrém has found 
a printed memorandum which bears the title: “Proposed Ecumenical 
Conference, memorandum presented by the Most Rev. the Archbishop 
of Upsala to the International Committee of the World Alliance for 
promoting international friendship through the Churches at the Hague, 
October 2, 1919’. It is not clear whether this memorandum has actually 
been presented in printed form, or whether the proposals it contains 
were made viva voce. In any case the proposal was considered by 
the meeting. The memorandum states: “I advocate an Ecumenical 
Council representing Christendom in a Spiritual way’’. Three 
main tasks are mentioned, namely: “A: Common doctrine and 
endeavour for international Christian Brotherhood and organised unity 
of nations: B: Christian principles and action for social renewal 
of society; C: a common voice must be created for the Christian 
conscience’’. 

The International Committee of the World Alliance did not express 
its views concerning the establishment of a permanent council, but it 
expressed “deep sympathy with the proposal for an ecumenical confer- 
ence of the different Christian communions to consider urgent practical 
tasks before the Church at this time and the possibilities of cooperation 
in testimony and action’’. Thus an important step had been taken on 
the road which led to the Stockholm Conference of 1925. 
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The fullest statement of the plan which Archbishop Séderblom 
had in mind is found in an article which appeared in “Die Eiche”’ in 
September 1919 and which bears the title: “Die Aufgabe der Kirche: 
Internationale Freundschaft durch evangelische Katholizitat’’. The 
editor of “Die Eiche’’, Dr. F. Siegmund-Schultze, commenting on 
this article wrote in the same number “Because of this insight the Arch- 
bishop of Upsala will in the future be called a Doctor of the Church’’. 
The conclusion of Archbishop Séderblom’s article (translated from 
the German) is as follows: 


“‘Christendom as a whole needs a common medium of expression. Both 
from the Throne of Peter and from other parts of Christendom, words resound 
again and again which find an echo within the heart of every Christian and 
speak for him. But there is no common platform. What I advocate is an 
*‘ecumenical council’’? of churches, representing the whole of Christendom 
and set up in such a way that it speaks in the name of Christendom, giving 
consideration, warning and strength and making petitions on religious, moral 
and social matters which are of general concern to mankind. 

Its composition would have to combine appointments which are self- 
evident with elections on a broad democratic basis. We cannot count on 
Rome consenting to join such a body owing to its exclusive, sectarian aloof- 
ness. But there are two old Christian offices which should undoubtedly be 
members of the ecumenical council of churches, namely the Patriarch of 
Constantinople and the Archbishop of Canterbury. 

The other sections of evangelical-catholic Christendom in America and 
Europe would have to be represented by three or more elected delegates, 
in proportion to their importance and their characteristic features. The 
first of these would be the largest bodies of evangelical Catholicism in Germany 
and in the U.S.A. They would be joined by the Scandinavian churches, 
Finland and the Baltic countries ; also by Hungary, Holland, Switzerland, 
and French Protestantism. ‘‘This ecumenical council’’ of churches would not 
be invested with exterior authority, but would have to gain influence in 
proportion to the spiritual authority with which it would speak. It would 
not have to speak ex cathedra, but from the depths of the Christian conscience. 

Only a few years ago this idea was perhaps a dream, a Utopia. In the 
meantime the world, and humanity, have become much smaller ; but God 
has grown greater ; Christ and His Gospel have grown greater. Hence the 
time has now come to believe in the unity of Christendom, and to take 
definite action to express this unity.”’ 

W. A. VIssER ’T Hoorr. 


1 Editorial note : These two words appear in English in the original and are followed 
by the German words: « Ein stet Skonomischer Kirchenrat ». The printer probably did 
not realise that scores of printers and speakers after him would repeat that error. 
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THE CCUMENICAL PATRIARCHATE 


The terrible trials, which the Orthodox East underwent during the 
first great war (1914-1918) created an ardent desire for a durable peace. 
The decision to found a League of Nations which would aim at 
preventing new wars, and arrange by peaceful means the differences 
arising between the nations was warmly welcomed. The ecclesiastical 
authorities of the CEcumenical Patriarchate of Constantinople, which 
for many centuries stood as a bulwark for the defence of Christen- 
dom and the maintenance of the principles of the Gospel in the East, 
felt ashamed that the Church of Christ, “‘the Prince of Peace’’ was 
left behind the political authorities, who agreed with one other on 
the common aim of universal peace. On the other hand, the aftermath 
of the long war made more apparent the disunities of mankind, and 
made a new endeavour for their healing on the part of the Church cf 
Christ imperative. But for the healing of these the Churches of Christ, 
after centuries of separation and even of enmity towards each other, 
had to overcome these evils, if they were to reach some understanding 
and cooperate in the Name of the Lord who prayed to His Father 
for the union of all men. 

The above mentioned desires and considerations led to the idea 
of sending, on the part of the Ecumenical Patriarchate, an Encyclical 
letter both to the Sister Orthodox Churches of the East, united from 
the very beginning through the bond of the same faith and Constitution 
with the Throne of Constantinople, and to all the Christian Churches 
“‘wheresoever”’ they be. By this Encyclical the CEecumenical Patriarchate 
asked the other Churches to study its proposals, and where they were 
moved by the same desire for understanding and cooperation, they 
should communicate with the Church of Constantinople in order to 
lay the foundations of a new institution “the League Koinonia of 
Churches’’. 

Owing to the importance of the work, the drafting of the Encyclical 
was entrusted to the professors of Theology at the Theological College 
of Halki; who, after discussing the matter in successive sessions, pre- 
pared a draft of the Encyclical and submitted it to the judgment and 
decision of the Holy Synod. The Synod accepted the draft, decided 
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to issue the Encyclical and published it at the patriarchal printing house 
in January 1920 with three translations in French, English and Russian. 

In the midst of their many problems, which had arisen after the 
war in each of the Christian Churches, very little attention was given 
unfortunately, (specially in the West) to the above Encyclical, and no 
answers of Churches eager to recognise the necessity of understanding 
and collaboration reached Constantinople. But the well-known leader 
of the ecumenical movement, the late Archbishop of Upsala, Dr. Séder- 
blom, studied and understood the spirit of the above Encyclical... 
During the preparatory meeting of the movement of “Life and Work”’ 
in Geneva in the summer 1920, Dr. Sédderblom, on hearing that many 
Orthodox delegates were in Geneva in order to take part in the preli- 
minary Conference on “Faith and Order’’, invited them to come to 
the meeting. Holding the Encyclical in his hand, he addressed the 
representatives of the Orthodox Church, emphasised the existing simi- 
larity between the Encyclical and the new plan, and proposed that the 
Orthodox Church be invited to participate in its preparation. The 
Metropolitan of Seleucia (now Archbishop of Thyateira), in answering 
on behalf of the Orthodox Representatives, thanked the president for 
the invitation, and promised to report to the Ecumenical Patriarchate 
and to ask for its collaboration in the movement on “Life and Work’’. 

Thus the Ecumenical Patriarchate and the other Orthodox Churches 
after it, which had already agreed to collaborate with “Faith and 
Order’’, agreed also to partake in the new movement of “Life and 
Work’’. In this way they came after many centuries into touch and 
intercourse with the Churches of Christ in the West. In the following 
Conferences of Stockholm, Lausanne, Oxford and Edinburgh the 
Churches of the East were represented, and their delegates also took 
part in the preparatory work for the World Council of Churches 


set up according to the decisions taken at the Conferences of Oxford 
and Edinburgh. 


ARCHBISHOP GERMANOS. 





ECUMENICAL CHRONICLE 


PATRIARCH SERGIUS AND HIS SPIRITUAL LEGACY 


The book bearing this title is dedicated to the late head of the Russian 
Orthodox Church who died in 1945, and is one of the outstanding recent 
publications of the Russian Orthodox Press. As his successor in Moscow, 
Patriarch Alexij, points out in the introduction to the volume of over 400 pages 
with its liberal illustrations : “‘Sergius must be regarded as one of the great 
ascetic protagonists of Church truth’’ whose “‘efforts live on as an inheritance 
in the Church’’. What is the nature of this spiritual heritage ? 

The answer is found in the numerous contributions by priests and laymen 
of the Russian Patriarchal Church inside and outside the Soviet Union, 
amplified by quotations from the writings of the late Patriarch, official docu- 
ments, funeral speeches and personal reminiscences. So the book as a whole 
gives an impressive picture of a Church-leader in a stormy age — and reveals 
at the same time what his Church wants to be today : a Church of the people, 
rooted in its parishes, a national Church whose spiritual leadership is deter- 
mined by the hierarchical principle of the mediaeval Patriarchate, externally 
anchored in what the State and its citizens feel to be their destiny or their 
mission. The introductory biographical sketch immediately makes it clear 
that Sergius (who came from a very patriotic family of priests with a clerical 
tradition dating back for centuries) was a man full of missionary enthusiasm, 
and as a Church administrator was an active defender of the clergy in Russia. 

But what makes this book — with its fundamental message — especially 
interesting for other churches is its interpretation of the nature and task of 
the Russian Church in our time, especially in regard to the non-Orthodox 
churches. This interpretation may be summarised in five points : 


1. The Orthodox Church’s conception of its own nature is entirely different 
from that in the Catholic and Protestant Churches. The Orthodox Church 
excludes any legal ecclesiology. It rejects the rigid canonical structure of 
Rome which ‘“‘has turned the Church from a community of prayer into a 
spiritual state organisation’’. The Reformation was a protest against this, a 
call ‘‘to return to the pure teaching of Christ’’ but the Protestant Churches 
have also turned the message of reconciliation between men and God into 
a legal matter in which “instead of human merits, the merits of Christ on 
the Cross are regarded as the exclusive price of redemption”. According to 
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Christian doctrine, man does not find redemption through Christ unless 
“the does the good works which Christ commands him to do’’. 

Conceptions of this legalistic kind must be rejected by the Orthodox doc- 
trine of redemption, “‘for the relationship between God and man is based 
on a moral, not a legal, principle’’. Orthodoxy therefore opposes dualism 
in the relationship between men and God. It believes in “‘the transfiguration 
of everything in human life’’. ‘*The temporal is the beginning of the eternal’’. 
The ‘‘Beyond’’ is not somewhere in a higher sphere, because ‘‘man in this 
world is atready a citizen of the Kingdom of God’’. As such ‘“‘he belongs 
to the Church, the Orthedox Church, which bears the signs of the Universal 
Church’’. The Orthodox Church ‘“‘is not a third denomination, side by 
side with Catholicism and Protestantism. It is the Ecumenical Church itself. 
Anyone who confesses the Church of Christ, is an Orthodox Christian.” 
In the Church man shares in the life of Christ, from which the Church derives 
its life. The spiritual unity of the people who form a community within the 
Church finds its final expression in the Eucharist. Here, in the Orthodox 
Church’s celebration of the Last Supper, in contrast to the non-Orthodox 
Churches, “‘the redemption of men ceases to be a concern of the individual, 
a mere desire for personal bliss ; it becomes part of the striving of the Church 
as a whole in its aspiration towards moral truth in God’’. 


2. The claim of the Orthodox Church ‘“‘to be the Ecumenical Church 
and to call itself such in differentiation from other churches, does not mean, 
however, any claim to infallibility, in the way that the Catholic Church claims 
the whole world as one bishopric’’. The Orthodox Church only “‘states the 
historical fact that the Ecumenical Church was preserved in the East’’. It 
does not assert that this state of affairs is unchangeable. A shift in position 
is possible. ‘‘Although today the roots of the Eastern Church lie in the Church 
Universal, tomorrow the situation may be different. The Church Universal 
will still remain, perhaps in America or in Japan.”’ 


3. However, the Orthodox Church will not give up its tradition nor its 
canonical basis, rightly understood. Its aim is ‘‘a right application of its 
canonical principle’’. ‘‘It is not the letter of the law which counts, but the 
spirit of the law, which leads men to perfection.”” Hence the most important 
thing for the Orthodox Church is the principle of the ‘“‘Sobornost’? — the 
ecumenical togetherness. ‘“‘It regards the Patriarchate as the symbol for 
this centre, by means of which the ecclesiastical burocracy — which had 
paralysed the Church of Russia before the Revolution — was abolished.”’ 
It is along these lines that the younger clergy of the Russian Church are to 
be educated, faced as they are by the clash between the old and the new world- 
order and has to face the decisive question which of the two it will choose. 
“*The true Christian protagonist acts in obedience to God’s will and God’s 
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commandment, which are made manifest also through changes in the poli- 
tical order.’’ That is why the Patriarchal Church regards the “‘normalisation”’ 
of its relations to the new Soviet State as a condition for the extension of its 
service to the Fatherland. 

Long before he entered the highest office in the Russian Church, Patriarch 
Sergius thought of a future “‘which would rescind the law protecting Ortho- 
doxy from heresy, a time in which history will not be written by the Church 
with ink (and borrowed ink at that) but with its own heart-blood, so that 
the way may be opened for the truth of the Church’’. 


4. The Russian Church believes that, through its suffering during the 
course of history, it has received ‘‘a deeper inner freedom, a better under- 
standing of the Christian mission in the world, and that in preaching the 
Christian message it has a greater responsibility than the other churches’’. 
It therefore regards itself as the pioneer in forming a fellowship of Orthodox 
Churches (Pravoslavnaja Derschava). It has learnt “to pay more attention 
to the world around it, its needs and sufferings, its hunger and thirst after 
truth, and also to understand its radical misconceptions’’. This new capacity 
enables the Russian Church ‘‘not only to merge itself in spiritual matters 
with the western nations, but also to realise the religious ideal of freedom, 
which has grown stronger within the Church since it was separated from the 
State’. For the Church “‘if it really is a Church, unites the living on earth 
with the living in heaven’’. It “‘holds the children of our heavenly Father 
together like a big family, which in its composition is not identical with the 
legal structure of the State’’. This ‘“‘self-definition of the Church as an all- 
embracing Church-family is not based on legal conceptions but on the uniting 
power of love between its members, and cannot be regarded by the State 
with any suspicion on political grounds’’... and the Church for its part need 
then fear no restriction of its own spiritual freedom. But the Church must 
never cease to bear in mind “‘the difficult task of the ethical healing of its 
members. If the Church is to learn from the lessons of history, it must first 
of all fulfil this task of educating its members in the spiritual life.”’ 


* * * 


This ‘‘spiritual heritage’ reveals the struggle of the Patriarchal Church 
to realise a Christian existential attitude within an eschatological framework. 
The practical instruction of candidates for the priesthood is to be undertaken 
‘*not through books, but directly in accordance with the Bible, in accordance 
with the New Testament writings’. A constructive training for students 
must be based on “‘group-study of the Bible every day, as a rule of life’. 

The concluding chapter of the book is entitled: ‘‘Patriarch Alexij as 


a worthy continuer of the work begun by Patriarch Sergius and his fellow- 
workers’’. 
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PROPOSED SCHEME OF CHURCH UNION IN CEYLON 
THE PROBLEM OF MINISTRY 


In all movements towards Church Union one of the chief problems is 
that of the ministry. This paper is an attempt to set forth the proposals on 
this point which are made by the Ceylon Scheme for Church Union. The 
Churches concerned in the union negotiations in Ceylon are the Anglican, 
Methodist, Presbyterian, Baptist, and Congregationalist — the Congrega- 
tionalist Churches involved in the Ceylon Negotiations having now become 
the Jaffna Diocese of the South India Church. 

The Ceylon proposals with regard to the Ministry of the United Church 
are twofold. They are the acceptance of episcopacy and the initial unification 
of the ministries. 


1. The Acceptance of Episcopacy 


On what grounds have the non-Anglican Churches accepted Episcopacy 
as an integral part of the ministry of the United Church? I think it is true 
to say, though at the risk of oversimplification, that they have accepted episco- 
pacy for three main reasons. 


a) Episcopacy is accepted as belonging to the band of the unity of the 
Church. What is being sought in the Church Union negotiations is not 
the creation of a basis of unity, but the basing of the uniting Churches on 
a unity which already exists. Episcopacy is accepted as an essential part 
of this ground of unity. 


b) Episcopacy is accepted as providing a structural symbol of the historic 
continuity of the Church, which continuity subsumes all the other lines of 
continuity which are maintained by the ministries of non-episcopal Churches. 


c) Episcopacy is accepted as suitable for the well-ordering of a Church 
which is to hold within it in one fellowship a larger variety of Christian opinion 
and practice than is at present the case in the several uniting Churches sepa- 
rately. 


But it is not enough simply to give these three reasons for the acceptance 
of Episcopacy, it is necessary also to state, from the point of view of the non- 
Anglican Churches which are coming into this Union, how they understand 
the act of consecration which gives to the United Church its first bishops. 
No problem arises where the person consecrated is a priest of the Anglican 
Church, for when he was ordained, he was ordained to the second order of 
the ministry ; and consecration for him is an ordination into the third order 
of the ministry. But in the case of the non-Anglican Churches concerned, 
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their ministers have received an ordination into the ministry of the Church 
of God ; and already, either individually or in association with their fellow 
ministers and people, they perform all episcopal functions. 

And yet, it is clear that they do not belong to the episcopate in the sense 
in which, as stated above, the episcopate is being accepted for the United 
Church. So that consecration to the episcopate is accepted as necessary, 
without defining the relation of the consecration act (which is an ordination 
act) to the ordination one has already received into the ministry of the Church 
of God. Some Anglicans speak about consecration per saltum, and they are 
entitled to that interpretation; but for the non-Anglican minister who is 
being consecrated the act that is being performed while explicit in intention 
is an open act — open to God’s decision as to what God must do with the 
ordination He has already bestowed. 


2. Initial Unification of the Ministries 


The crux of the Ceylon Scheme lies in its proposals for the initial unifi- 
cation of the ministries of the uniting Churches, and here also the way taken 
is in terms of an act open to God’s decision, the intention of the act having 
been made explicit. The best way of explaining the Ceylon proposals on 
this question is to state step by step the agreements that were arrived at by 
the Negotiating Committee. 

The first point of agreement was with regard to the nature of the ministries 
of the uniting Churches. It was agreed : 

a) that the ministries of all the uniting Churches have been blessed by 
God in like manner and owned by the Holy Spirit as effective means of grace. 

b) that the ministries of the uniting Churches are different both in ethos 
and in authority.* 

c) that the ministries of all separated communions are by the fact of 
separation imperfect and limited in authority. 

The second point of agreement was with regard to the nature of the 
ministry of the United Church. It was agreed: 

a) that the ministry of the United Church must be a ministry organic 
to the whole body. 

5) that in the ministry of the United Church shall be joined together 
in one all the several inheritances of grace and authority which have hitherto 
been the possession of each Church in separation. 


1 Dr. W. F. Lofthouse in a letter to me has suggested that the meaning of this statement 
should be made clear in some such way as this — ‘“‘that the uniting Churches have been 
accustomed to seek from the Holy Spirit for different degrees of authority for their ministers, 
and have looked for different kinds of service to be rendered by them to the congregations 


under their care’’. This is, I feel, almost exactly what the Negotiating Committee had in 
mind. 
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c) that the ministry of the United Church shall be the threefold ministry 
of Bishop, Presbyter, and Deacon which existed in the undivided Church. 

The third point of agreement was with regard to the nature of the service 
which was to be used to effect the initial unification of the ministries. It 
was agreed: 


a) that the service must be conducted by the authorities of the United 
Church (i. e. by its Bishops) and not by the authorities of the Uniting Churches. 

Thus provision is made first of all to create the Epicopate of the United 
Church — the Bishops to be elected, then those not already consecrated to be 
consecrated, and finally all the Bishops to be acknowledged and commis- 
sioned by the Uniting Churches to be Bishops of the United Church. 


b) that the service should include a clear statement of the agreements 
reached by the uniting Churches both with regard to the nature of the minis- 
tries of the uniting Churches, as well as with regard to the nature of the 
ministry which is intended for the United Church. 


c) that the symbol to be used in the service, when the Bishop receives 
into the Presbyterate of the United Church the ministers of the uniting Chur~ 
ches, should be that of ‘‘the laying on of hands’’ — this being the most inclusive 
symbol which the New Testament records as having been used in the early 
Church. 


The fourth point of agreement was with regard to the structure of the 
service to be used. It was agreed: 


a) that the service offer to God the ministries of the uniting Churches, 
asking that He integrate them by the diverse operation of the Holy Spirit. 


b) that the service pray God for the ministers who are being called to 
a fresh dedication and to a wider ministry, that they be endued each according 
to his need with grace and authority for the exercise of the office of presbyter 
in the United Church. 


c) that the service use one common formula for all the ministers when 


the Bishop lays his hands on them — the service and formula to be factual 
and open. 


Factual — in that there is acknowledged both the fact that the person on 
whom hands are being laid has already been ordained to the ministry of the 
Church of God, as well as the fact that he is now being called to exercise 
the wider ministry of this office as Presbyter in the United Church. 


Open — in that it leaves to God’s decision the nature of the act which 
He will perform, so that to the ministers of all the traditions there may be 
gives such character, grace, gifts, and authority as they may now need. 


* 
* * 
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It may be useful in conclusion to give brief answers to two questions 
that have been asked by many with regard to this Ceylon proposal. 

The first question is: Why did the Ceylon Negotiating Committee not 
accept the method of mutual supplemental ordination? The answer is: 
(i) The non-Anglican churches involved in the negotiations do not ordain 
those whose ordination they already accept. (ii) There was no intention 
on the part of the non-Anglican ministers to become priests in the Anglican 
Church, nor on the part of the Anglicans to become ministers of the other 
churches. What they all wanted was to enter the presbyterate of the United 
Church. Hence the decision that the services of reception into the presbyterate 
of the United Church should be conducted by the Bishops of the United 
Church. (iii) It was generally agreed that what was needed was an act of 
integration which would unify the Churches and their ministries, and not 
an act of summation which sought to add episcopal and non-episcopal 
ordinations. 

The second question is : Cannot the service of reception which is proposed 
be interpreted as an act of episcopal ordination ? Those who ask this question 
see that the proposed service cannot be a simple service of episcopal ordination, 
because it is a service conducted also for those already episcopally ordained ; 
and yet they ask this question because they have missed the main intention 
in the Ceylon proposal, which is to leave the service open to God’s decision. 
A non-Anglican cannot tell God, You can do what you will, but you must 
on no condition do anything which has ordination value : nor can an Anglican 
tell God, You can do what you will, but in any case make sure that you give 
episcopal ordination tc these non-Anglicans. 

The service must be truly open, and because it is truly open we can all 
accept the result of God’s action in faith. That we shall all exercise our 
faith in terms of our beliefs is true and necessarily right. The point is not 
whether somebody else has an interpretation of what happened which I 
cannot accept, but whether I have an interpretation of what happened which I 
can accept. 


D. T. NILEs. 


THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH IN SPAIN 
AND RELIGIOUS LIBERTY 


In February 1948 the Bishop of Barcelona issued a pastoral letter 
which has been published under the title : “Catholic Unity and the tolerance 
of cults’’ (“‘Unidad Catélica y Tolerancia de Cultos’’). The letter discusses 
first of all the fundamental ecclesiological presuppositions (one faith, one 
only Church, the Papacy as the basis of unity, the Roman Church as the 
true Church of Christ, the Church necessary for salvation). Then follows 
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a chapter on the implications of this ecclesiology (the faith and the heretics, 
the Catholic Church and the sects, Catholic Unity and the tolerance of cults). 
The last named section begins with the statement that Spain is a Catholic 
country with very few non-Catholics. The leiter continues : 

“In view of the principles explained above and the teachings of eccle- 
siastical public law all heterodox cults must be forbidden in a country which 
is thus composed ; and the only true Church, that is the Catholic Church, 
must be recognised and protected. This is implied in the obligation of the 
civil order to recognise the true religion ; in the duty of the state to defend 
the property of its citizens and that not only material but especially moral 
and spiritual property ; in the task of Christian princes to protect the Church 
in view of the indirect subordination of the temporal order to the spiritual 
order ; and this is also required for the utility of the state, for by fostering 
the only true religion and by prohibiting the false cults, the Prince or Head 
of the state defends in an efficient manner social peace, to which religious 
unity makes such a contribution and defends and protects public morals 
which are thus guaranteed and promoted together with the practice of 
the Christian life.”’ 

The letter continues by rejecting all arguments against this thesis. The 
article of the “‘Fuero de los Espafioles’’ which states that the Catholic religion 
is the religion of the state and that nobody should be molested because of 
his faith or in the personal exercise of his religion, must be understood as 
permitting only private worship. ‘‘Not only public manifestations but also 
external manifestations are forbidden.” 

In the last section of the letter the propagandistic activities of the Protes- 
tants are described and severely judged. It is stated that there are no fewer 
than 53 Protestant chapels in the diocese of Barcelona and that services are 
held “‘with open doors’’. Protestant preachers speak about their faith in 
public places. The bishop considers it incomprehensible that so many 
foreigners ask why the Protestants in Spain are persecuted. The truth is 


that there is no persecution, but only confirmation and defence of Catholic 
truth and unity. 


It may be useful to quote in this connection the article on freedom of 
thought, conscience and religion which has been adopted by the United 
Nations Human Rights Commission at its recent session at Lake Success. 
The article reads : ‘‘Everyone has the right to freedom of thought, conscience 
and religion ; this right includes freedom to change his religion or belief 
and freedom, either alone or in community with others in public and private, 


to manifest his religion or belief in teaching, practice, worship and obser- 
vance.”” 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


THE STORY OF A PIONEER 
Bishop Brent, crusader of Christian Unity 
by ALEXANDER C. ZABRISKIE 


(The Westminster Press, Philadelphia, U.S.A., 1948, 215 p. $3.75.) 


The publication of this biography is an ecumenical event, long and eagerly 
awaited by all those who realise that Bishop Brent, as the man who conceived 
the idea of the Faith and Order Conference, was in a real sense not merely 
the pioneer, but the creator of the modern ecumenical movement. It is strange 
indeed that his Life should only appear nineteen years after his body was 
laid to rest in Lausanne, which two years earlier (1927) had been the 
scene of the Conference that was the fruition of his life’s most distinctive 
endeavour. 

This is that rare achievement, a good biography. Dean Zabriskie throws 
into relief both the wholeness of Brent’s life and its varied phases and activ- 
ities. 

As the simple inscription on his tomb declares, “‘Charles Henry Brent, 
1862-1929’? was “‘A Soldier of Christ ; A Servant of Humanity ; An Apostle 
of Christian Unity ; Bishop of the Philippine Islands, 1901-1918 ; Bishop of 
Western New York, 1918-1929 ; Chief of Chaplains American Expeditionary 
Force, 1917-1918 ; President First World Conference on Faith and Order, 
mar”. 

Brent’s greatest contribution to the Una Sancta was his crusade for Christ- 
ian Unity. It is but one more illustration of the fact that in the history of 
the Church ecumenical advances have always sprung from missionary move- 
ments. Brent was a missionary bishop, on whose mind and heart the tragic 
results of the divisions of Christ’s Church in the mission field had laid a 
burden almost of despair. The Edinburgh World Conference of 1910 was 
a missionary conference. The sight of what members of different Christian 
Churches would accomplish when united in the missionary purpose changed 
Brent’s despair into hope: moreover Edinburgh’s renewed evidence of the 
tragedy of a divided Christendom meant to him the acceptance of a new 
vocation — to bring together the Churches as such to consider in fellowship 
both the things on which they were agreed and those on which they differed. 
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He dedicated himself to realise the vision of a World Conference of Faith 
and Order. The modern ecumenical movement was born. 

The further story of its growth, and of the steps which led to the Lew 
sanne Conference on Faith and Order, is the glory of this book and of Charles 
Brent’s Life. 


RUTH ROUSE. 


THE PIONEER-WORK OF ARCHBISHOP SODERBLOM 
Kristna Samfoerstaandsstraevanden under Vaerldskriget, 1914-1918 
by Nits KARLSTROM 


(Svenska Kyrkans Diakonistyrelses Bokfoerlag, Stockholm, 1947, XVI-724 p. 
18 Swedish crowns.) 


Who is better qualified to describe the birth of the ecumenical work of 
Nathan Sdderblom than his former secretary, Dr. Karlstrém, who cooperated 
with him for many years in his superhuman efforts? Nils Karlstrém has 
already published a whole series of works devoted to ecumenical questions. 
He was responsible for editing the Swedish edition of the Reports on the 
Oxford and Edinburgh Conferences in 1937, and the first volume on the life 
and work of Séderblom. 

In the book under review today he deals with a particular aspect of this 
work. He describes how the Archbishop’s sense of ecumenical vocation was 
born, and traces his initiatives in fostering mutual understanding during the 
first world war. 

This book is of basic importance for understanding the sources of ecu- 
menical thought, and especially that expressed in the Stockholm Movement. 
First of all Nils Karlstrém gives a detailed study of the various trends towards 
unity as incorporated before 1914 in the large Christian youth movements, 
in the confessional and interconfessional movements, or in the movements for 
social, missionary or pacifist cooperation. He goes on to paint a vivid pic- 
ture of Sédderblom’s life up to the time when he was made Archbishop, bring- 
ing out the circumstances in this life which prepared him for his mission. 
We are deeply moved when we read of the repeated failure of all his attempts 
to bring about rapprochement or intercourse between the churches or church- 
men of the belligerent countries. Sdéderblom felt each of these failures as if 
it were a personal defeat, and it became one more reason for his complete 
consecration to the cause of peace. This real “‘passion’’ for peace filled the 


first stages of a period which culminated in the wonderful Conference held 
at Stockholm in 1925. 
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This historical account is followed by a valuable collection of documents 
relating to these efforts towards mutual understanding, written by all the 
groups and personalities concerned. 

When reading Karlstrém’s book one realises how impossible it was for 
so many of these actions to be crowned with success, owing to the difference 
in the position of the Churches. Sdéderblom could not possibly succeed ; but 
his efforts were not in vain. The seed cast into the ground must die in order 
to bear fruit. Ecumenical life today is the living witness of the excellence of 
the painful work accomplished in tears and defeat, but also in the hope of 
glorious harvests. We thank Karlstrém for convincing us of this. 


J. G. H. HOFFMANN. 


EASTERN ORTHODOXY IN THE ECUMENICAL SETTING 
Die orthodoxe Kirche des Ostens in ékumenischer Sicht 


by STEPHEN ZANKOW 
Dr. theology, Professor at the University of Sofia. 


(Zwingli-Verlag, Zurich 1946. 114 p. 4.50 Sw. Fr. 


This booklet of Zankow, which gives in 116 pages an admirable survey 
of the life and thought of Eastern Orthodox Christendom, is doubtless of 
high significance for the ecumenical movement all over the world. Many 
‘Western Christians”’ realise that they should know more about the eldest 
sister in the ecumenical family. Even if the author did not mention some 
of the Western misinterpretations of the Orthodox Church (p. 28 f), we 
cannot deny, that many of us are still in danger of applying to our brethren 
adjectives such as those used by Adolf von Harnack. 

The first part of the book is devoted to a survey of the outward condi- 
tions of the Orthodox Churches in different parts of the world. Zankow 
points out that ‘‘after her classical period of the first five or six centuries... 
centuries of stormy struggles and unspeakable afflictions followed until 
today”’. As a result of this, the Orthodox Churches have a number of “‘defi- 
ciencies’’ which they themselves acknowledge. The ‘‘Western Christian’’, 
however, should not forget that this was vicarious suffering for the sake of 
the whole of Christendom — in the great time of Mohammedanism as in 
our days. It was an ‘“‘ecumenical task’? which the Orthodox Church had to 
fulfill (p. 29). 

The second part describes the (dogmatic) “features of the Orthodox 
Churches’’. Here the explanation of what is called ‘“‘Sobornost’’ of special 
interest (p. 37), because later, in part V, this becomes the key to the author’s 
view of the present ecumenical contribution of his Church. The rediscovery 
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of the ‘‘Catholicity’’ of the Church of Christ as a ‘‘true fellowship of breth- 
ren’’, as a “‘real, mystical communion of all... a divine-human Organism’’ — 
that is what “‘sobornost’’ means (p. 88, 92). Western Protestants would 
agree with the author’s statement (p. 98) that this Catholicity of the Church 
rests upon her “‘Christocentricity’’ but would find it difficult to call this a 
*“‘mystical and spiritually-real Theophania”’ (p. 98). 

In the third chapter the author speaks of the relations of his Church to 
other Churches : he expects a full union with the Old Catholic Church, while 
the negotiations with Anglicans are ‘“‘somewhat more difficult” (p. 63, 64). 


With regard to Protestantism he notes that not only the old creeds and the 
sacraments are common ground (though the ‘“‘eucharist’’ is understood 


differently) but also “‘the estimate and the use of the Holy Scripture”’ (p. 61). 
Unfortunately many Protestants are not so sure about this! But in spite of 
our uncertainty this statement shows that a new understanding might become 
possible along these lines. 

Much more could be said about Chapter IV, which describes the diffi- 
culty of Eastern theologians in keeping the distinction between ‘‘schismatics 
and heretics’ (only if the former is used to describe other Churches can ecume- 
nical work be possible), or the interesting details of Chapter VI on the ‘‘Ecu- 
menical situation and perspective’, where we cannot but agree with the 
author’s view that the ecumenical movement has not only the task of uniting 
**the forces of Christendom, the Churches themselves”’ but should also over- 
come a ‘“‘second division’’, which is the ‘‘division between faith and life’’. 


But it is impossible to give in a few sentences the many revealing statements 
contained in the book. 


For students of ecumenicity the book of Zankow is like an open door: 
he invites us to enter and to go deeper into the problems of Orthodox Christen- 
dom. We are grateful for this invitation. 

W. SCHWEITZER. 


ANALYSING RECENT MOVEMENTS TOWARD REUNION 
Towards a United Church, 1913-1947 


by J. J. Witus, J. W. Artuur, S.C. NEILL, G. W. BROOMFIELD 
and R. K. ORCHARD 


(Edinburgh Press, London, 1947. 206 p. 10/6.) 
This is a timely book. It is also an indispensable book for the student of 
the movement for Church Union. There is a penetrating introduction to 


the book written by the Rev. W. J. Noble in which he expands his statement 
that ‘‘Cooperation between the Churches must go very much farther, or it 
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has already gone too far’’. The whole séction on the Kikuyu Conferences is 
most illuminating. The problem of the missionary in this whole field of 
work for Church union is poignantly raised. ““The problem is how to com- 
bine loyalty to the Church by which he has been sent out with loyalty to 
the best interests of the Church in the land of his adoption.” 

The major part of the book is concerned with Church Union in South 
India. The historical and explanatory statement by Bishop Stephen Neill 
is one of the most helpful. At least it left one reader with a very vivid impres- 
sion of God as He works through and in spite of and because of human limi- 
tations, when men with their limitations do seek to obey God. 

The last section of the book, which is a critique of the South India Scheme 
both from the Anglo-Catholic and the Congregationalist point of view, is 
excellent in temper and practically helpful. 

The book has a Western audience in mind, and can serve as one of the 
ways in which God can bring home to the Churches of the West the urgency 
of the problems discussed. But from the point of view of the Churches of the 
East and the indigenous Christians there, the book does not raise or expound 
what to many of us seem to be basic issues concerning the relation of the 
Church to the nation. 

There is a sense in which Bishop Stephen Neill is right in saying that the 
Indian mind is unhistorical, but partly this attitude is a conscious protest 
against the course of history.. A great deal of past history has been initiated 
and dominated by the West : and to many the question remains unanswered 
as to whether God is bound, by the pastjand ‘its’ precedents as much as some- 
times"we are_asked to believe. j 


D. T._NILEs. 


THE RELEVANCE OF LUTHER’S MESSAGE FOR OUR TIME 
Luther, Anbruch und Krise der Neuzeit 
by HANNS LILJE 


(Latare Verlag, Niirnberg, 1946. 230 p.) 


This book deals with much besides Martin Luther, and much that is of 
first importance today. It is not a merely historical study, but an essay in 
what the author — well known in Student Christian and Ecumenical circles, 
and now Bishop of Hannover — aptly calls ‘‘applied history’. It was written 
mainly during the last months of the war, when he was in prison and expect- 
ing death at the hands of the Gestapo. The days of the Third Reich were 
already plainly numbered, and before long the problems of a ruined Germany 
and a shattered Europe must be faced. But these problems would not be 
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solved, unless the Western world could be re-established on a firm spiritual 
foundation. For the past two centuries it had been slipping with increasing 
momentum away from its original, Christian foundations towards its present 
disasters ; and no alternative to Christianity had been, or was likely to be, 
able to save it. Its only hope lay in looking unto the rock whence it was hewn 
and to the hole of the pit whence it was digged — if, indeed, it knew 
how. Dr. Lilje therefore set himself to examine afresh the testimony of 
the past, in quest of guidance for the future ; and in his Luther he gives us 
the result. 

The foundations of modern Europe were laid at the time of the Reforma- 
tion, when Luther played a central part. The sixteenth century, of course, is 
more than the Reformation, and the Reformation is more than Luther; but 
no single influence in his own time or since has been greater than his. Catho- 
licism as well as Protestantism is deeply in his debt. Yet it would hardly be 
too much to describe him as a man nobody knows. The English-speaking 
world is notoriously ignorant of him ; Catholic historians have sadly misun- 
derstood him; even his own Germans have need of a revised estimate of 
him. He is neither the villain of the European piece, who irresponsibly des- 
troyed the unity of a flourishing Christendom, nor yet the heroic champion 
of the modern spirit, who scattered mediaeval darkness with his blaze of light. 
Europe four centuries ago had reached one of those great cross-roads of 
history where epochal decisions are made. Luther had not brought it there ; 
he had not set in motion the streams of traffic that had come to the parting 
of the ways; but he stood, so to speak, at the centre of the crossing and 
directed their course. That he should have appeared just when and 
where he did, is one of those mysteries of which history has other examples 
to show, and which can only be understood in terms of the Divine gover- 
nance of history. In such terms Dr. Lilje seeks to interpret the significance 
of Luther and his reforming work. 

The book falls into three main parts. The first describes ‘‘The Back- 
ground’’ — the forces making for a transformation of the sixteenth century 
scene. Here men and movements in Church and State, and developments in 
intellectual and social life are vividly reviewed. The second part, entitled 
“The Work’’, deals with Luther and his reforming achievement. Six brilliant 
chapters mark the milestones of his way ; and as each is passed, more of the 
common misjudgments of him are discarded. The third part discusses ‘‘The 
Inheritance’’, the legacy of the Reformation. The essence of it is the Evan- 
gelical understanding of the Faith, with its deep concern for the unity and 
continuity of the Church, its clear delimitation of the functions and autho- 
rity of the State, its fresh insight into the nature of man, and its fructify- 
ing influence in many fields of culture. These are-the foundations on which 
modern Europe first arose, and on which alone it could rise again. 
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Into some 230 pages, lucidly written and enhanced by half a dozen illus- 
trations, Dr. Lilje has packed a wealth of sound historical judgment and 
wise application. He has avoided even the suggestion of a partisan spirit, 
which would be quite out of place when all Christians, Protestant and Catho- 
lic alike, are in a missionary situation that grows increasingly like that of the 
primitive Church. (At the same time, it is refreshing to find him pointing 
out that our “‘unhappy divisions”’ have not entirely lacked their compensa- 
tions!) It is to be hoped that Luther will be widely read in Ecumenical 
circles, for it can contribute much to the churches’ understanding of one 
another and of their common tasks and hopes. It is wholly admirable, and 
it ought certainly to be translated into English. 

P. S. WATSON. 


PRESENTING THE ECUMENICAL MOVEMENT 
TO A WIDER PUBLIC 


Le Probléme de l’Unité chrétienne 
by MARC BOEGNER 


(Editions ‘‘Je Sers’’, Paris, 1946, 215 p. Fr. fr. 130.—; Editions ‘‘Delachaux et Niestlé’’, 
Neuchatel. Frs. Sw. 5.85.) 


This book owes its interest in the first place to its author. Pastor Boegner 


belongs to the ‘‘Founding Fathers’’ of the modern ecumenical movement. 
Some of them he commemorates in his foreword — Nathan Séderblom, 
William Adams Brown, William Paton, William Temple. Others survive to 
share with him the present leadership of the World Council of Churches. A 
wide circle who know him in this capacity will welcome a survey written 
with a lucidity only possible to one who knows the whole story in great detail. 
But the book was not designed for those who are already familiar with the 
facts about the ecumenical movement. It is based upon broadcast talks to an 
audience presumed to know very little about the subject. Pastor Boegner 
sketches the history of Christian disunity and points to the “‘de-Christianised”’ 
West of to-day ; he describes the ‘‘new climate’’ of mutual sympathy which 
made the ecumenical movement possible, not least a singular change in the 
attitude of the Roman Catholic Church, of which Father Congar’s Chrétiens 
désunis (1937) can be taken as a symbol. Then he deals frankly with the 
barriers to unity which still appear insuperable and a chapter on ‘“‘the basis 
of unity’’ expands the sense in which the Bible is our common authority and 
shows how solidly the Bible testifies to the unity of the People of God. A 
chapter on ‘“‘The Church and ‘the churches’ ’’ reveals how our divisions are 
not so much ‘‘on what we believe about God as on what we believe about 
ourselves’’, and that it is here that the heart of the problem lies. There follows 
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an exposition of the nature and authority of the World Council of Churches 
and its works of love in Christ’s name, among Prisoners of War, refugees 
and in all that the Reconstruction Department symbolises. The book closes 
with a moving appeal to that ‘‘love of Christ which constrains us’? as we 
see it in the Cross. 

Admittedly nothing unfamiliar to the experts, but as an introduction to 
interest the French-reading public, hard to beat. Even to those who know 
the story well, there is great interest in the French background, which is 
notable for a degree of sympathy from Roman Catholics, which many other 
parts of the world may well envy, and for indebtedness to Eastern Orthodoxy, 
through its French “‘diaspora’’, which few other western countries can enjoy 
to the same degree. 

OLIVER TOMKINS. 


SYNOPSIS OF THE WORLD-WIDE CHURCH 


World Christianity yesterday, today and tomorrow 


by HENRY P. VAN DUSEN 


(S.C.M. Press, London, 1948, 302 p. Price 8/6. Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, New York, 
U.S.A., 1947. $2.50.) 


This book is the work of one who has been at the centre of both the move- 
ments which have come together to form the World Council of Churches, 
and has been also closely identified with the International Missionary Council. 
Dr. van Dusen has been Chairman of the Study Commission which has done 
the preparatory study work for the Amsterdam Assembly. The book shows 
just those qualities of patience in detail, with firm grasp of the main prin- 
ciples, which have made the author’s work in the preparation period of the 
World Council so conspicuous. 

After an introductory chapter, which describes the remarkable ‘‘re-dis- 
covery” of the Church by many who had thought but little of it before the 
war, the author takes up a historical study of the expansion and consolida- 
tion of the churches. In dealing with the century and a half of modern mis- 
sionary expansion, Dr. van Dusen is guided largely by Professor Latourette’s 
work, whereas in describing the movement of consolidation, which is both 
the inspiration of, and so largely indebted to, the missionary movement, the 
author draws upon his own firsthand knowledge of recent events. He makes 
a useful classification of the various types of movements toward unity which 
exist today, and then proceeds to analyse the situation. 


His study of the present missionary enterprise leads to some interesting 
conclusions. 
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“Of the total missionary outreach of all Protestant bodies, 
roughly one half is sponsored by churches of North America, 
another three-eighths by Churches of Great Britain and Australasia, 
and the remaining eighth by missionary societies of Continental 
European countries. But the total number of Protestant church 
members in each of these three major areas of the older Churches 
— the United States, the British Commonwealth, and the European 
Continent — are not far from equal.” 


From this fact Dr. van Dusen draws two implications. He asks whether 
this should not make one hesitate to accept the traditional leadership of 
Continental Protestantism. He also speaks of the situation which will arise 
in the future when the influence of the younger churches will be felt more 
fully, so large a number of whom have first learned their Christian faith 
through Christians of Anglo-Saxon lands. 

As regards the World Christian Community, Dr. van Dusen points out 
that this cannot be regarded as a mere reflection of world tendencies toward 
unity, for the impulse towards Christian unity has shown no signs of abating 
at the very time when the nations themselves are falling apart. For those 
who are inclined to doubt whether the great conferences since 1910 have had 
any influence upon the churches themselves, this book gives heartening 
evidence of their practical effect. . 

The last section of the book looks into the future, and here Dr. van Dusen 
makes use of the results of the Faith and Order discussions. He makes an 
exhaustive classification of the issues that now face the churches from the 
study of the differences in faith and polity which have been shown up to be 
essential. Our author’s own conviction is that the development in Christian 
unity lies in the pursuit of comprehensiveness. To take one example from a 
highly controversial subject, Dr. van Dusen sees in the Eucharist, as prac- 
tised today, two separate rites which early deviated from a common root. 
The first seeks to commemorate the Last Supper by reproduction of its events. 
In the ‘“‘ritual Eucharist’’, on the other hand, ‘‘not the life and death and 
continuing presence of the human Master, but the mystical presence of the 
eternal and resurrected Logos claims the focus of worship’’. ‘“‘Both are 
needed. A church without both lacks the fullness of Christian heritage. Its 
sacramental system is not invalid; it is ‘incomplete’. The ideal Christian 
church order might make provision for both — the early morning celebration 
of the altar where the priest as celebrant offers oblations in behalf of the 
individual worshippers and mediates to them the assurance of pardon and 
power which each appropriates to his own benefit, and the periodic observance 
of a common meal where companies of disciples surround their Lord’s table 
to reclaim in memory and thus in present reality his companionship.” 
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A final chapter sets forth the needs of the day : 


“It is true that the surface winds blow today in directions more 
helpful to the Christian Church. But the tides — these have been 
setting dead against everything of our concern, and for more than a 
generation. Two world wars in a quarter century are only the 
most obvious evidence. Despite all the statistics of church growth 


and church prosperity, in the larger view we are not gaining ground — 
we are not even holding our own.”’ 


The hope, as Dr. van Dusen sees it, lies in a revival within the Christian 
churches. Unpredictable as all such revivals must be, our author believes 
that, just as all movements for new life in the last century have contributed 
to Christian unity, so our hopes for new life today lie within the united Church. 

Such in brief outline is the scope of this well-informed and directly written 
book. It arises out of lectures delivered in the United States in 1945 and 
1946 ; and it is not to detract from the value of this study to say that the two 
crowded years that have passed since then, would, no doubt, make Dr. van 
Dusen desire to modify and re-express some of his conclusions. 

The progress of events in Eastern Asia, and to some degree in Africa, 
for example, indicate changes in the missionary situation which do not appear 
within this book. While the opportunities for further expansion of the churches 
in these areas are at present great, it is clear that these opportunities are 
passing. Any realistic estimate of future expansion cannot look forward to 
the same rapid growth which this book has traced in “‘the great century”’. 
National life in Asia is no longer controlled by European nations. A period 
of restricted opportunity for missionary education and evangelism has already 
begun in many lands, and is extending. The churches of East Asia are likely 
to be called upon to go through a period of testing when their powers of 
endurance and their qualities of leadership will be brought out. Dr. van 
Dusen wrote his book before the full extent of the tension between the two 
strong powers of the post-war world had become evident. The strong endeav- 
ours by the leaders of the ecumenical movement to call the Christian churches 
to remain free from political entanglement naturally do not come within the 
purview of this book. This new development would no doubt have modified 
what our author has written concerning the probable Anglo-Saxon bias of 
future world Christianity. 

The third modification is perhaps more difficult to analyse. Writing 
today our author would bring out even more clearly than he has done the 
uncertainty as to the form that any new revival of Christianity might take, 
so far as it concerns the organised life of the churches and the development of 
the ecumenical movement. Probably few persons would write as optimisti- 
cally today as Dr. van Dusen wrote two years ago. The tremendous cataclysms 
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of our time have altered the landscape even more completely than men 
suspected two years ago, and it is evident that the great changes have not come 
to their conclusions. It may be that we have not yet reached the period of 
midnight. We can only hear muffled bells to tell us that the hours of darkness 
are passing on, and that beyond them is the dawn. When the dawn arises, 
perhaps we shall hardly be able to recognise the familiar points of the lands- 
cape which we knew before the darkness fell upon us. 


H. W. NEWELL. 


AN ANALYSIS OF ROMAN CATHOLIC ECUMENICITY 
Rome en de Una Sancta 


Het Oecumenisch Vraagstuk en de Arbeid 
van Rome voor de Hereniging der Kerken 


by H. VAN DER LINDE 
(Callenbach, Nijkerk, 1947. 395 p.) 


Dutch is not yet a compulsory language for students of ecumenics. But 
one feels tempted to urge them to learn it if for no other reason than to be 
able to benefit from this highly instructive and illuminating treatise on the 
ecumenical concepts and endeavours of Roman Catholicism. In fact, it 
gives more than the title indicates. It also offers a broad survey of the ecume- 
nical positions held by different churches, and thus constitutes a significant 
contribution to that ecumenical “‘Konfessionskunde’’ which is so sorely 
needed. 

Although the Roman Catholic Church retains and reinforces its attitude 
of non-participation in the Ecumenical Movement, it would be false to draw 
the conclusion that it is not concerned with Church unity. This massive 
volume unfolds the unceasing efforts of the Roman Church in recent times 
to heal the tragic divisions within Christendom. But it is an ecumenicity of a 
peculiar brand. It flows from the dogmatic conviction that the Roman 
Church is the Una Sancta, and therefore defines the ecumenical problem 
not in terms of the common repentance and renewal of all the churches, 
but in terms of a return to the true fold. 

Following a rapid sketch of the developments and motives of the modern 
Ecumenical Movement, Van der Linde discusses the differences observable 
between the papal pronouncements and the more generous attitude adopted 
by — what he calls — the irenics. His conclusion is noteworthy : ‘“There is 
no difference between the irenics and the encyclicals as far as the under- 
lying principle and the ultimate goal are concerned, but differences of emphasis 
as regards ways, methods and conditions of reunion’’ (p. 74). 
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In a series of well-documented chapters, he shows forth that the position 
of Roman Catholicism is the logical outcome of its doctrine of the Church, 
and then proceeds to describe its theological and factual relationships with 
Eastern Orthodoxy, Anglicism, and the Churches of the Reformation. The 
book finds its climax in a refutation of the “‘heretical’’ catholicity of Rome, 
and concludes with an analysis of the variegated possibilities and problems 
facing the Reformation Churches in their approach to other Christian bodies. 

It must be said, however, that the book too indiscriminatingly identifies 
the Reformation standpoint with Barthianism. This is its strength and its 
limitation. Here lies a challenge to representatives of other traditions and 
schools to make the same careful exploration of the whole field from their 
perspective. 

Van der Linde has well brought out the paradoxical nature of any ecume- 
nical conversation with Rome. ‘‘One takes one another seriously as heretics”’ 
(p. 318). The severe restrictions recently announced by the Vatican (June 5th, 
1948) will not and must not be allowed to discourage the continuation of 
these conversations between separated brethren. They are a crucial test of 
the sincerity of our concern for the unity of Christ’s Church. 


Nits EHRENSTROM. 


ECUMENISM FROM THE ROMAN CATHOLIC PERSPECTIVE 
Ecumenismo cattolico 
by M. BARONCHELLI 


(S.E.S.A., Bergamo, 1947, 228 p. Sw. fr. 4.50.) 


This book has successive chapters dealing with the Roman Catholic, 
Eastern, Anglican and Reformed Churches, the movements for Christian 
union, the Jewish problem, the pagan world and missions. 

In the case of the Roman Church, the doctrine of integration is described 
— the expression of the natural theology of Catholicism — according to 
which Catholicism represents not ‘‘uniquity’’ but the fulness of truth ; whereas 
the other Christian confessions (and the pagan religions) contain partial 
truths, which can achieve fulness and balance only by union with Catholicism. 
Great care is devoted to emphasising the paternal, charismatic and non- 
juridical character of the primacy of Peter, which is regarded as essential. 

The description of the Reformation is nevertheless based on a serious 
dogmatic misunderstanding of justification by faith, which gives rise to regret- 
table pronouncements in the sphere of ethics (cf. the allusion to the ‘‘personal 
weaknesses”’ of Luther ; the affirmation that ‘‘schisms and heresies are possible 
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only where the fervour of faith is lacking”’, and that the Reformation proved 
successful because it acted on a mass “‘which was merely anxious to shake 
off all forms of restraint’’). One is painfully surprised by the facility with 
which such movements as Socinianism, Illuminism, Idealism, the ‘‘German 
race-religion’’” of Hauer, Anthroposophy, Christian Science, Mormonism, 
etc., are being considered as integral parts of Protestantism. 

The popular nature of the book, and the fact that the author draws only 
on Catholic source-material, partly explain the inaccuracy of this piece of 
research. 

But it must be recognised that Baronchelli differs from most Italian 
Catholic writers in the spirit of reconciliation which pervades his book, and 
in the absence of all polemics. The tone is therefore different but the substance 
remains unchanged. At the most, Catholicism may recognise its faults from 
the ethical point of view ; but it does not even enquire whether it needs repen- 
tance and renewal from the dogmatic standpoint. In spite of expressions 
of goodwill and respect, the condition for union remains fundamentally 
conversion, and that corporately rather than individually. This, of course, 
does not add to the ecumenical qualities of the book. 


VITTORIO SUBILIA. 


THE MOVEMENT BEHIND MANY MOVEMENTS 


Cinquante ans d’histoire 


La Fédération universelle des associations chrétiennes d’étudiants (1895-1945) 
by SUZANNE DE DIETRICH 


(Editions du Semeur, Paris, 1948. 168 p. Fr. fr. 300.— Sw fr. 4.50.) 


It is a truism that the World’s Student Christian Federation has been 
in the past and is in the present one of the main life-streams from which the 
Ecumenical Movement sprang and is nurtured. It is, therefore, a happy 
coincidence that, as the Ecumenical Movement starts now in the shape of 
the “‘Ecumenical Review’’ its own special organ, we can announce the small 
but very valuable and helpful book of Suzanne de Diétrich on the history 
of the World Federation. 

Much has been written about this important expression of Christian 
life, but always sectionally or regionally. We refer for instance to T. Tatlow’s 
**The Story of the Student Christian Movement of Great Britain and Ireland’, 
and to C.P. Shedd’s ‘“‘Two Centuries of Student Christian Movement’’. 
We eagerly await Miss Ruth Rouse’s extensive and detailed history of the 
World Federation (till 1924) which will be published by the S.C.M. Press 
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in London. The book under review, from the pen of Suzanne de Diétrich, 
was originally planned as the sequel to Miss Rouse’s forthcoming volume 
and should have carried it on till 1946. However, as R. C. Mackie, the General 
Secretary of the Federation, tells us in his ‘‘Introduction’’ to the volume, 
this project was abandoned, and Suzanne de Diétrich received the commission 
to give a bird’s eye view in French of the first 50 years of the World Fede- 
ration’s life. 

Although all present and former members of the Student Christian Move- 
ment, and all those specially occupied with the Ecumenical Movement, 
will eagerly await a detailed history of the period 1924-1946, we presume that 
everybody who reads this small volume about the full fifty years will be 
grateful for the change in the original project. It has some outstanding 
virtues. It is written by one who has served the World Federation for many 
many years, with heart and soul, and therefore not only knows her subject 
intimately, but evidently loves it. Further, it is written by one who can write. 
It has a personal style, a great lucidity of presentation of the subject, an 
unmistakable ability for drawing the great lines of development, and impressing 
upon the mind of the reader the grand, hidden sweep of this Movement, 
which is so important by its inspiration, aims, leading personalities and mani- 
fold off-spring, while it has always remained, speaking from the organisa- 
tional point of view, modest in its appearance. Suzanne de Diétrich has 
succeeded in giving the reader this concentrated impression and in showing 
that not only Evangelism is and was the real motor of this fellowship of Chris- 
tian Students, but that Evangelism is the abiding adventure of the Christian 
Church. As R.C. Mackie justly remarks in his ‘‘Introduction’’, there is 
one lack in this small volume. There is no word said about the important 
réle the writer herself has played in the history she describes. 


H. KRAEMER. 


THE ECUMENICAL CONTRIBUTION OF THE Y.W.C.A. 
A History of the World’s Young Women’s Christian Association 
by ANNA V. RICE 


(The Woman’s Press, New York, 1948. 299 p. $2.00; £— 12/6; Fr. Sw. 8.50.) 


Dr. Anna Rice unfolds the fascinating life-story of the Young Women’s 
Christian Association, born in Britain ninety-four years ago, and of the fifty- 
four year old World’s Y.W.C.A. She shows its upward and onward swing 
into over seventy countries ; she brings out its peculiar characteristics and 
strong points. No other international women’s organisation for example, 
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has so many national leaders and such strong branches in Asia — the Near 
East, the Far East, India, Burma, Ceylon, Malaya. 

But the central interest of the volume for this Review lies in the ecumenical 
achievements of the World’s Y.W.C.A.: together with the other Christian 
world movements, it has contributed not a little to the shaping of the whole 
modern ecumenical movement. 

All its early leaders came from evangelical circles in Britain and America. 
This makes it the more remarkable that neither the original British movement 
nor the World’s Y.W.C.A. ever adopted a basis or principles which would 
exclude the adherents of non-Protestant Churches from their fellowship 
and active membership. Already in 1914 the World’s Y.W.C.A. adopted 
a basis, after careful consultation with the leading theologians including 
Greek Orthodox, which was so framed, it was hoped, as to awake confidence 
in the Y.W.C.A. amongst the leaders of non-Protestant Communions. As 
early as 1910, Russian and Bulgarian Orthodox women attended the Berlin 
Conference of the World’s Y.W.C.A. ; and within a few years of that date 
Y.W.C.A. secretaries had entered Russia, Bulgaria, Turkey, Egypt, and 
other lands of the Ancient Eastern Churches: in the national Associations 
which they helped to build up, by far the greater number of the members 
belong to these Churches, as do also their officers and secretaries in large 
majority. 

The problems encountered by the Y.W.C.A. in predominantly Roman 
Catholic countries are confessedly more difficult of solution than in Orthodox 
lands, but the World’s Y.W.C.A. is determinedly pursuing an ecumenical 
path in these areas also. Its persistent ecumenism, like that of other Christian 
youth movements, is determined by its evangelistic aim, i.e. to extend the 
Kingdom of God amongst all young women everywhere. 


RUTH ROUSE. 


CHRISTIANS IN THE TEACHING PROFESSION 
Educateurs chrétiens 


(Edition Oikumene, Genéve, 1947. 42 p. Sw. fr. 1.50.) 


Educateurs Chrétiens is the second of a series of studies published by the 
Ecumenical Institute, located near Céligny, Switzerland. It is a report pre- 
pared by Miss Suzanne de Diétrich, who acted as the secretary of this parti- 
cular conference of Christian educators, which was hold from July 31st to 


August 10th 1947. Twenty-nine persons attended the conference from ten 
different countries. 
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The Ecumenical Institute at Bossey celebrated the first anniversary of 
its foundation on October 5th 1947. The conference of Christian educators 
was one of a series of meetings conducted by the Institute in which repre- 
sentatives of the various professions discussed the particular problems which 
they as laymen found in the exercise of their responsibility as Christians 
in every-day life. Political, university, medical and educational representatives 
met to think through the relations between the Church and the world, in 
the hope of resolving some of these issues in concrete terms. The volume 
under review is a report on the conference of educators. It is surprising to 
see how much unity was achieved in the conferences of these different groups, 
especially in the light of the fact that they came from different countries. 

This study includes a digest of the presentations made, reports of the 
working commissions, a general report of the Conference regarding an 
analysis of the situation, a statement of the task incumbent upon Christian 
educators, reports on educational conditions in the various countries, and 
a list of concrete propositions for the future guidance of such conferences. 
Dr. Idenburg of Holland opened the conference with a discussion on the 
Church, the State, and the School. Dr. Walter Horton of the United States 
spoke on the Biblical Doctrine of Man. Other speakers from various nations 
spoke on such subjects as — Christian Stragety ; the Christian in the Lay 
School; the Programme and Methods of religious instruction in the Schools ; 
and the Meaning of Christian Education. 

The Commissions reported on — Christianity and Humanism ; Objecti- 
vity in Education ; the Task of the Christian Professor ; and the Programme 
of Religious Education. The Institute was requested to consider holding 
another conference for educators to which delegates of other countries should 
be invited. It was also asked to consider the holding of a conference for 
headmasters and professors of practical theology. It was also concluded 
that a conference of Christian professors be arranged who are teaching in 
various branches of learning, specifically history. It was further proposed 
that professors of ‘‘other tendencies’’, such as humanists, communists etc. 
be invited to participate in such conferences. 

In this report we have a comprehensive digest of all the educational issues 
which today confront Christians in different countries. It is impossible to 
do justice to this conference report in a short review. There are several pro- 
positions, however, which stand out clearly in the report. The Church is 
under an obligation to educate its own people, and to exercise a responsibility 
for education provided by the State. The foundation of all educational 
philosophy is the doctrine of man. The Church, the State and the School 
must complement each other. There is no such thing as education that is 
philosophically or theologically neutral but democratic education must 
allow varying spiritual trends to express themselves. Christian educational 
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strategy will take the total environment of children into account. The Christian 
can and should give witness to his faith even while teaching in a “‘neutral’’ 
school. A certain objectivity is involved in Christian education, otherwise 
it becomes an imposition of opinion ; there is a difference between indoctri- 
nation and teaching. Christian education tuday must recognise the total 
character of our modern chaos which embraces all aspects of life. The Church 
cannot escape blame for the present situation. There is a place for Christian 
humanism in education. The Church has a great opportunity for Christian 
education in its own schools, yet it must not dominate these schools. Parents 
and schools must work together. And the Church must concern itself with 
the training of Christian teachers. 

One can think of no better use for this study than that it should be widely 
used by small groups of Christian educators as a basis for continued dis- 
cussions of the problems it poses and the insights it brings to bear upon these 
issues. One can well imagine small groups of teachers in Schools, professors 
in Universities, and pastors in Church gatherings making this report the 
basis of a series of meetings. 

The Ecumenical Institute is a parent which has generated and will continue 
increasingly to generate creative thinking in the whole Church on the relation 
of the layman and his Christian faith to his task as a child of God in the 
world. The subject of Christian education is indeed so vast and complex 
that it may be well in future conferences to concentrate upon more specific 
areas of the field. 


E. G. HOMRIGHAUSEN. 


A THEOLOGY OF REUNION 
The Reunion of the Church 
by LESSLIE NEWBIGIN 


(S.C.M. Press, London, 1948. 192 p. 10/6.) 


Bishop Newbigin combines, in higher degree than any other living man, 
the advantages of being a trained and widely read theologian, of having 
worked for many years as a missionary in S. India, of having been closely 
associated with the negotiations for Church Union in that area, and of being 
one of the first bishops of the new Church of S. India. 

In this book, he attempts a theological exposition and defence of the 
Scheme of Union. Starting from first principles as to the nature of the Church, 
the Israel of God, he then examines the Scheme of Union under different 
aspects, and sets himself to meet criticisms and objections. He has no difficulty 
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in showing that many criticisms are based only on misunderstanding and 
prejudice. His criticisms of serious critics are themselves acute and pene- 
trating. His conclusion is that, though one may recognise that there are 
many imperfections in the Scheme of Union, as indeed has always been 
recognised by all who have been concerned in the framing of it, it is yet based 
on intelligible theological principles, and holds out the hope of a united Church, 
which will grow together as a living part of the Church of Christ and hold 
out to other Churches an example that they may follow to their advantage. 

This is not an easy book to read. It shows signs of having been written 
in haste. If the author had had some of the leisure denied to bishops and 
missionaries, he would probably have been able to shorten his book and 
to clarify its argument. But the book is one to read with care. Not everyone 
will agree with either its principles or its conclusions. But those who are 
least in agreement will find that, if they take the trouble to read the book 
as it deserves, the exercise of wrestling in thought with Bishop Newbigin 
has been of great value in helping them to clear their own ideas, and to reach, 
if they are able, conclusions more satisfactory to themselves. 


STEPHEN NEILL. 


AN ANGLO-CATHOLIC VIEW OF THE ECUMENICAL SITUATION 
Catholicity : A Study in the Conflict of Christian Traditions in the West 


(Dacre Press, London, 1947. 256 p. 2$. 6d.) 


This is a very important and stimulating contribution to ecumenical 
conversation. It was in November 1945 that the Archbishop of Canterbury 
invited Dom Gregory Dix to arrange for a small group of leading Anglo- 
Catholics to examine the conflict between ‘‘Catholic’? and ‘‘Protestant’’ 
thinking, and to consider the possibility of their synthesis, or co-existence, 
within one ecclesiastical body. For over twelve months the group, including 
Canon Abbott, Mr. T.S. Eliot, Father Hebert and others, met for periodic 
discussion, and the closely argued Report now published has all the ripeness 
and authority which one would expect. 

The main contention of the group is that in the primitive unity of the 
Early Church is to be found a Tradition of unique integrity and authority, 
and that it is only by a return to this Tradition that the Churches, both Eastern 
and Western, can truly know themselves and find one another. ‘“‘The problem 
of re-union is that of the recovery of the “‘wholeness’’ of Tradition’’ (p. 17). 
The opening section is accordingly devoted to an analysis of the complex 
unity of the primitive Church, manifest in its visible society, its Orders and 
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its Sacraments. Few ‘‘Protestant’’ readers are likely to be satisfied, however, 
by such bald assertions as that the apostolic functions ‘‘remain in their succes- 
sors’’ (p. 13), or by the assumption that the Episcopate exclusively inherits 
these functions. It is also impossible to detect at precisely what stage the 
group considers that the primitive and uniquely authoritative Tradition 
disintegrates, or what authority is to be assigned to the subsequent partial 
traditions. 

However blurred may be the frontiers between the normative Tradition 
and the distorted traditions, and however liable to varied interpretations 
may be the recognisable elements of primitive Church life and order, the 
group has sufficient confidence in the classic Anglo-Catholic presuppositions 
to examine from their standpoint the three strains in Western Christianity 
which it describes as Orthodox Protestant, Liberal Protestant and post- 
Tridentine Catholic. In each case the approach is balanced, erudite and 
invigorating, although one cannot resist the impression that the errors of 
Papalism are regarded more indulgently than those of orthodox and liberal 
Protestantism. Lutheranism is shrewdly criticised for its neglect of the formal 
and historic aspects of the Church, and its isolation of Justification from 
Sanctification ; Calvinism, as restated by Karl Barth, for its perverse sacrifice 
of the Biblical doctrine of the “‘imago Dei’’, and its meagre understanding 
of the Church as the Mystical Body of Christ ; and both for their failure 
“to appeal to the Tradition of the primitive Church as the context within which 
the Bible had its origin and meaning’’ (p. 28). One feels that the most fruitful 
response to such a penetrating scrutiny of Orthodox Protestantism might 
come from a group representing the Confessing Church in Germany, whose 
experience is still authentically “‘primitive’’ and existential; between two 
such groups the debate might well emerge in a new and common vision of 
the exceeding wonder of the Church. 

In its consideration of the possibilities of synthesis, the Report is chiefly 
concerned to warn against any ill-considered attempts to patch together 
the broken and distorted fragments of the Tradition. The only hopeful 
method is that of ‘‘going behind our contemporary systems and striving for 
the recovery of the fulness of Tradition within... each of the sundered portions 
of Christendom’’ (p. 45). The work of the Faith and Order movement gains 
only faint praise, and more value is attached to such phenomena as the Iona 
Community in the Church of Scotland, and the ‘‘drastic theological recons- 
truction’’ (p. 47) in the Church of England, as it is felt that such movements 
denote a sense of deficiency and acts of practical penitence. Here is a wise 
and suggestive insight which one would wish to see further developed, and 
which is characteristic of this exciting and comprehensive Report. 


IAIN WILSON. 





OUR BRETHREN, THE PROTESTANT DISSENTERS 


The Church of England and non-episcopal Churches in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth Centuries 


An essay towards an historical interpretation 
of the Anglican tradition from Whitgift to Wake. 


by NoRMAN SYKES 


(S.P.C.K., London, 1948, 45 p. 1/6.) 


This ‘‘Occasional Paper’’ of forty-five pages is a significant document 
which throws new light on the problem of relationships between Anglicans 
and Reformed in the two first centuries after the Reformation. 

Any effort towards unity should start from a clear understanding of the 
underlying motives which led to division. If those motives are of a doctrinal 
character and bear on fundamental beliefs, no Church could give up the 
revealed truth for which she stands without being repentant or unfaithful 
to the truth entrusted to her. 

Was this the case in the sixteenth century in the controversy which started 
between Episcopalians and non-Episcopalians ? 

Our document says: No. In this fact lies its ecumenical significance. 
It shows first of all that episcopacy was established by decision of His Majesty 
the King. Archbishop Whitgift goes so far as to say; “‘If it had pleased 
her majesty, with the wisdom of the realm, to have used no bishops at all, 
we could not have complained justly of any defect in our church’”’ (p. 5). 
It was a case of “‘le roi le veult’’ (p. 6). The ministry of bishops, priests 
and deacons was an historical fact and only in 1604 did it become canonical 
law. In Elizabethan times, the defenders of the hierarchy made no exclusive 
claim as to their form of Church government and maintained ‘‘that matters 
of faith, and in general matters necessary unto salvation, are of a different 
nature from ceremonies, order, and the kind of church government’’: the 
former are essential, the others are not (p. 9). According to Whitgift, “‘the 
essential notes of the church be these only: the true preaching of the word 
of God and the right administration of the sacraments’’ (p. 11). Hooker 
believes episcopacy to be ‘‘of God’’ and regrets that the Scottish and French 
Churches should have ‘“‘fallen under a different kind of regiment”’. Yet he 
does not question that they are true churches, in spite of their defects. Bishop 
Joseph Hall, after attending the Synod of Dort, thanks God that ‘“‘there 
is no difference in any essential matter betwixt the Church of England and 
her sisters of the Reformation’ (p. 24). Intercommunion is widely practised. 
Archbishop Ussher insists that episcopacy should be retained where it could 
be had, but testifies to his communion with the churches of the Low Countries 
and France which he “‘loves and honours”’ as “‘true members of the Church 
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Universal’’. In the seventeenth century ordination is requested on both 
sides when a foreign minister settles in the country, but this should not mean 
that the first ordination is not valid (pp. 25-27). 

The Anglican divines of this whole period insist on the value of episcopacy ; 
they look upon non-episcopal churches as imperfect, defective, but as true 
parts of the Catholic Church ; and they admit their members to Holy Com- 
munion in Anglican Churches. Some hold of course stricter views than 
others, but nobody would ‘‘unchurch”’ the presbyterian churches. 

All those who suffer from the fact of our divisions, especially as regards 
the validity of the ministry and intercommunion, will find in this pamphlet 
a new ground for hope. Where the way was open once it may open again. 
Archbishop Sancroft urged his clergy and people (1688) “‘to have a very 
tender regard to our brethren, the protestant dissenters’’. Most Churches 
lack this ‘‘tender regard’’ when looking at each other. May we in all humility 
and ‘‘tenderness’’ seek, under God’s guidance, the way toward as true a 
unity as that which existed in the sixteenth century between the Church of 
England and her continental brethren of both the Lutheran and the Reformed 
Churches. 


SUZANNE DE DIETRICH. 


BASIC ISSUES OF MODERN THEOLOGY 


The Kingship of Christ. An interpretation of recent European theology 


by W.A. VISSER ’ T HoorT 
(S.C.M. Press, London, 1948, 112 p., 4/—; Harpers, New York, 1948, 158 p.) 


La Royauté de Jésus-Christ 
(Roulet, Genéve, 1948. Sw. Fr 7.—.) 


Het Koninschap van Christus 
(Boekencentrum, Den Haag, 1947. 138 p.) 


This small volume, which contains the Stone Lectures for 1947, delivered 
at Princeton Theological Seminary, covers a very wide field. It contains a 
survey of the most important theological trends of thought on the Continent 
between the two world wars. We also get a history of the conflicts in the 
life of modern Christendom in Europe, culminating in the struggle between 
the Church and the totalitarian state in Germany, Norway, Holland and 
other countries. And this is given us by a personality, who through his 
position in the Ecumenical Movement, and his wide experience and knowledge, 
perhaps more than anybody else is familiar with those subjects. 
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The result has become a most instructive and interesting book. It shows 
us how important theology may become in the life of the Church, and to 
what high degree the Church in its present situation needs a sound theology. 
The reform of modern Protestant theology, inaugurated by Karl Barth, has 
put its clear marks on the work of Dr.’ t Hooft. The Kingship of Christ is 
understood as a universal one, not limited to the sacred spheres of personal 
piety or corporate worship. Christ rules not only the Church, but also the 
world. In this respect Dr. ’ t Hooft has a very important message to proclaim. 

The way in which the Kingship of Christ in relation to the world is con- 
ceived bears the marks of reformed theology, especially of Karl Barth. Thus 
the authority of the State is interpreted ‘‘christologically”’. 

In certain details the Lutheran theologian would express himself other- 
wise. He would value the Lutheran doctrine of the “‘two realms’? more 
positively and he would be less inclined to use words like ‘“‘theocracy”’ and 
*“‘Christocracy’’. Dr. ’t Hooft often refuses to recognize some traditional 
alternative. Perhaps the same might be said regarding the alternative, which 
he seems to put before us: either “‘natural theology’’ (with its fatal conse- 
quences) or some kind of biblicist theocracy (‘‘christological conception 
of the state’’). Perhaps there is a third possibility : that reason is given its 
limited space in ‘‘civil affairs’’, without being allowed to penetrate into the 
realm of theology. Only when natural theology (i.e. reason judging man’s 
relation to God) is abandoned, reason may find its true place, regulating 
man’s relation to his neighbour in the common-day life. But this difference 
between Barthian and Lutheran theology has not yet been sufficiently discussed. 
It is one of the ecumenical issues of our time. 

R. PRENTER. 


THE COMMON BASIS OF OUR WITNESS TO THE WORLD 


Der Weg von der Bibel zur Welt 
From the Bible to the Modern World 


(Gotthelf-Verlag, Ziirich, 1948. Frs Sw. 5.50. Also in English from the Study Department, 
W.C.C., Geneva. Fr. Sw. 3.) 


The work of two Conferences convened by the Study Department of the 
W.C.C. — one of which met in London in the fall of 1946, the other in Bossey 
early in 1947, — is reported in this book. The lectures and the discussions, in 
which three score theologians from various denominations participated, 
are presented in the form of excellent synopses. 

One can learn much from a book of this type. Its pedagogical value is 
immediately evident and its use in theological seminars ought to be considered. 
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To see one theological viewpoint in the light of another, in a sort of ‘“‘compa- 
rative confessionalism’’, serves ultimately to clarify all viewpoints in the 
direction of the final truth. 

The candour of the discussions is heartening. In the matter of generalities 
one can detect distinct confessional and even geographical lines of thought, 
although in the matter of specifics one discovers more than an expected amount 
of disagreement intra-confessionally. 

The reader thrills to the fact that there is an all-around effort to negotiate 
as quickly as possible the distance between the Word and the world, a fact 
which we still dare not take too much for granted. One senses a feeling of 
mission, — that unless the church moves forth from the Bible into the world, 
it has not understood the Bible. The problem that still remains concerns 
the how,. where, and the extent to which the Biblical trut histo be woven into 
the world’s social and political texture. 

Relatively few definite conclusions of-a practical nature were reached. 
One had no right to expect them. The mutual way back to the centrality 
of Christ as Lord and Saviour was soon found ; hardships were encountered 
in moving from Him to the world — which He did so easily. But this book 
is proof that we are on the way. 

One might view the discussions as a battle of wits. Actually, 
however, one is left with the impression that men are here giving witness 
to something which they sincerely believe as they face God and man. One 
notes that in addition to witnessing, these men are also listening. Thesis 


and antithesis of such discussions are bound somewhere in the history of 
Christianity to produce a higher synthesis. If the Study Department of the 
World Council of Churches continues to sponsor or indirectly to stimulate 
such conferences, it will effectively meet a very real need. 


M.O. Dterricu. 
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Lebendige Gemeinden, Bd. I Fr. 8.80 


Dies Buch gewahrt einen umfassenden Einblick in das, was in den letzten zehn 
Jahren in den Kirchen mancher Lander geschehen ist zum Aufbau lebendiger 
Gemeinden. Das Buch zeigt etwas vom Erwachen der Kirchen. Darum sei es 


allen denen bestens empfohlen, denen das Erwachen der Christenheit ein 
Anliegen ist. 


Die Wiederentdeckung der Bibel, Bd. II Fr. 8.80 
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kirchliche Verhaltnisse der Gegenwart von fiihrenden Mannern der Kirche 
vermitteln. 


Woljgang Schweitzer Die Herrschaft Christi und der Staat im Neuen 
Testament Fr. 3.30 


Im Herbst erscheint diese Schrift des Sekretars der Studienabteilung der 
Okumen. Rates in Genf und bringt einen dusserst wichtigen Beitrag zu des 
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Chambon kommt zum Schluss, dass wir wieder lernen miissten, die Geschichte 
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ein Kriterium zu gewinnen, das uns die Betrachtung historischer Ereignisse im 
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